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CHRONICLE, 


The Death of | I is difficult not to be a little sorry for the 
General singular person who took his pistols— 
Boulanger. General BouLANGER’s pistols—and shot himself in 
the Brussels cemetery last Wednesday. Except Masanre.1o, 
few popular favourites have ever had a shorter career than 
the brav’ Général, and Masanretto knew how to take his 
opportunity while it lasted, which the brav’ Général did 
not. The most curious thing about him, next to this in- 
ability, was the way in which many clever and some re- 
spectable people took him up. They thought anything, 
doubtless, better than a Republic; but with General 
Bovutancer the anything became a very small mercy in- 
deed. The comparison which has been perhaps inevitably 
made between him and Sejior Batmacepa is rather idle. 
For though the General, like the Dictator, was the idol of 
the masses (as they always do, they turned against the 
Dictator at his fall), he was never, as BALMACEDA was, dis- 
Kked by the upper and Conservative classes. However, he 
was a caricature of the average Frenchman, and this fact 
explains at once his popularity and his loss of it. To talk 
of him as a “traitor” is absurd, for you can no more 
commit treason to a Republic than steal your own trousers, 
and the General was never charged with disloyalty to 
France. He had a beautiful black horse; he did several 
disgraceful things ; he shot himself with more attention to 
the becoming than Mrs. Tesman’s lover ; and he became the 
subject of one of the most wonderful columns of rubbish 
that even the Paris Correspondent of the 7'imes ever turned 
out. Peace be with him! 
Forei An address to the QuErEN, praying the “ de- 
and Colonial “ nouncing” of the commercial treaties with 
Germany, was carried unanimously in the 
Canadian Parliament (which has since been prorogued with 
ingeniously delicate references to the scandals) last week. 
Before the prorogation the notorious Mr. McGreevy 
had been expelled from the Canadian Parliament, and the 
Serjeant-at-arms is looking for him—a little belatedly, 
seeing that Mr. McGreevy went to contemplate Niagara 
from the southern side some weeks A great deal 
of foolish and rather disloyal language has been used 
by the partisans of Mr. Mercier at Quebec.——Some 
wild reports were published this day week about a 
“* Federation of Central Asia” under Russia, and about 
a commercial treaty between Czar and Sau, which would 
practically make Persia a Russian province.——Evil news 
as to famine came on Monday from Madras, Bombay, and 
Burmah, together with more details of the Pamir “ explora- 
“ tions” of the Russians——Lord Ranpotpn CHURCHILL 
has gained the chariot and the horses of fire, but only in 
effigy, and at the hands of the Boers. This detracts con- 
siderably from the glory of the achievement.——A literary 
and artistic Congress has met at Neuchatel, a statistical 
one at Vienna, and one of “ folklorists” in London, who 
had a very agreeable presidential address from Mr. Lane 
on Friday.——M. Rrsor has spoken, and General Caprivi 
has spoken ; and we learn, putting their statements toge- 
ther, that if anybody loves peace more than France, it is 
Germany, and that if anybody loves peace more than 
Germany, it is France. Meanwhile the sorrow of the Czar 
for the death of the Grand Duchess Paut has prevented 
him from visiting the German EmpEeror.——Full details 
have been received of the “ occupation of Sigri,” which, 
except in two trifling details, appears to have been of 
quite as alarming a character as the made out. 
Mines were dropped, guns landed, torpedoes launched, 
search lights established, boats sent to “ attack in the face 
“‘ of the fire from shore.” Only, these o' ions were in the 
first place as peaceful as those in the Naval Exhibition, and 


of the Turkish authorities——The people of Chili are 
earnestly entreating to have the light of Mr. Ecan’s 
presence removed from them ; and a revolution is re- 
ported from Guatemala. The German bankers have been 
boycotting the new French-Russian loan, not perhaps a 
very wise proceeding, as it will send up the loan several 
points in French estimation.——A reply, indiscreetly but 
very naturally warm, by Lord Wentock to Mr. Carne’s 
scandalmongering about the Madras distress has been 
published. “ But what wise mortal takes the pains, To 
“ make reply to wandering Caines ?”——-A very charac- 
teristical step has been taken by the French in Egypt. 
They cannot turn us out; but they can object to some 
regulations about chemists and druggists, and they have 
done so.—An attempt was made on Thursday in Bohemia 
to blow up a bridge over which a train carrying the Emperor 
of Ausrria was to pass. There is ill feeling just now between 
Czechs and Germans, but the Emperor is already one of 
the most personally popular of monarchs, and such an 
attempt is not likely to decrease his popularity. 
Sir Harcovrrt rollicked at Ashton- 
Speeches. under-Lyne yesterday week, to (it is to be 
hoped) the satisfaction of his auditors, and 
certainly to that of his opponents. Sir Wit.1Am’s matter 
was partly supplied by the same “ Conservative” Corre- 
spondent of the Z'imes who had kindly defrayed the ex- 
penses of Mr. Mortey; but the great joke was “ Dicey,” 
instead of “Mr.” Dicey. This, evidently studied off the 
Irish “ Batrour” and “Smrra-Barry,” is, perhaps, an 
effort to conciliate the Hibernian wing of the Gladstonian 
party, which has been rather hard on Sir Witt1am lately. 
Also, to accentuate the wit, Sir Wiit1aM talked of “ Dicey” 
as being a mixed entity compounded of the two well-known 
bearers of that name. It is rather a pity, perhaps, that 
Mr. Epwarp and Mr. Atzert Dicey took public notice of 
Sir wit as they did. Ver non semper viret ; but 
vulgarity, in suitable soils, does. And, as a matter of fact, 
Sir Writ1AM Vernon Harcourt duly exemplified this fact 
in a letter to the 7'imes of Wednesday on the subject, which 
doubtless seemed to Gladstonians witty. On Monday Sir 
Wi11am Harcourt spoke again at Derby, Sir Epwarp 
CrarKe at Launceston, and Mr. Jackson at Leeds. 
Lord Spencer spoke at Buxton on Tuesday with his usual 
depressing consciousness of being in disreputable company, 
and not knowing how to get out of it; and Sir Wim. 
Harcourt, being made an Oddfellow on the same day at 
Derby, addressed the other Oddfellows pleasantly and 
sensibly, as he sometimes does when the subject is some- 
thing else than politics. Mr. ParneLt spoke in Galway 
on Sunday, on which day we regret to state that the in- 
habitants of Dublin solemnly burnt a copy, duly coffined, 
of the Freeman’s Journal. 
The National The National Liberal Federation, as it calls 
Liberal Fede- itself, has met at Newcastle, and roared 
ration. mightily. Mr. Giapstoxg, who, in his sweet 
simplicity (as his followers tell us), never thought that ifhe 
arrived at Newcastle at midnight the streets would be in an 
uproar at that witching hour, was persuaded to come and 
be worshipped at a period less befitting the rites of the 
Sabbath. He did not, however, actually arrive much be- 
fore midnight on Thursday. He had been occupied earlier 
in the day with a very harmless and interesting function at 
Glenalmond, the history of the founding whereof by himself, 
his father, and Mr. Horr Scorr, with due libations of (Eil- 
de-Perdrix champagne, has been very pleasantly told. The 
Glenalmond speech was agreeable, though it contained a 
characteristic reference to the writer of a childishly silly 
and offensive paper about nationalizing cathedrals as 
“able.” At Newcastle Mr. Jony Mortry denounced 
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a It is all, we hear, to be abolished; but how? 
rd Ripon, for instance, has the privilege of rank and 
property ; Mr. Morury (though he sometimes makes a very 
bad use of it) the privilege of brains. We can equalize Mr. 
Mortey and Lord Riron in respect of property and rank. 
How are we to equalize them in respect of brains ? 
The Manchester contest has been fought rather 
Elections, keenly, but some of the reports of it must be 
erroneous. Mr. Scort is not a likely person to 
have uttered the statement that his opponent “ must 
“ have left the Foreign Office either because he did not 
“suit it, or because it did not suit him.” His sup- 
rters may, perhaps, have had the folly to find fault with 
ir James Fercusson’s business occupations when they 
were proposing for themselves one of the busiest persons in 
the world—the editor of a large daily newspaper. But, as 
the Gladstonians have announced with pride that “the 
“ magic lantern has arrived,” their exultation over this 
decisive political engine may have caused them to forget 
themselves a little——From correspondence published 
during the week, it appears that ill-health (for which we 
are very sorry) has induced Mr. Cui_pers to propose 
resigning his Edinburgh seat. The Gladstonian managers, 
however, in terror have implored him to retain it as long as 
possible, protesting that they would rather have an absent 
member than a new election ——The appointment of Mr. 
J. W. Lowrner in Sir James Fercusson’s place will not 
vacate a seat, and will give a considerable opportunity to 
one who hasa very high reputation among the younger 
members of the House of Commons for ability and sound 
politics. Mr. Lowrner was, if we mistake not, among the 
few Tory members who had the courage and good sense to 
vote against Free Education—which is of itself a title to 
honour.——Sir Grorce Stokes has announced his intention 
of retiring from the representation of the University of 
Cambridge at the next general election. This is important, 
because it has considerable influence on the class of candi- 
date that the University might fix on in the room of Mr. 


Rakes. 

Dr. Mortimer GRANVILLE, having warily waited 
Correspondence. till his adversaries had accumulated a suffi- 

cient crop of paralogisms, descended upon them 
on Monday morning and smote them from Aroer to 
Minnith, convicting Sir Wirri of garbling Lord 
ALTHORP, exposing the cui bono of those who confound 
longevity with what we may perhaps call bonevity, and 
generally clearing the causeway in good style. 


Mr. Irvine spoke agreeably at Bristol on 
Miscellaneous. certain old souvenirs of his last week.——A 
fresh section of the Manchester Ship Canal was 
thrown open on Tuesday.———Some ugly rumours have 
been published about fagging and bullying on board the 
Britannia. Such things are often exaggerated ; but the 
stoutest opponent of coddling and meddling will hardly jus- 
tify the practice of “ fagging for money,” which is alleged, and 
which appears a euphemism for stealing fags’ pocket-money. 
Five bishops(Truro, Lichfield, two suffragans, and a colo- 
nial) were consecrated in St. Paul's on Tuesday. The 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the London County Council 
propose to resign before their time as a work of supereroga- 
tion to the greater glory of the great goddess Election. 
For the comedy of Latter-day Liberalism is inexhaustible. 
(Sir Tuomas Farrer, by the way, followed the comedy up 
by a farce—a most extraordinary letter to the 7'imes, in 
which he drew an indictment against “ the Government, 
“* Society, and the Tory Press,” for their wicked conduct 
towards a good Council.) At the same meeting the 
Council adopted a petition interfering with St. Paul's 
School. St. Paul’s may be well or ill conducted; but 
the County Council have exactly as much locus standi 
for interference with its affairs as they have with those 
of the National Liberal Club. “A record of twenty- 
“one years’ work by the London School Board” was 
org on Wednesday. It might have been put more 
iefly “Great cry; huge expense; next to no wool.” 
Mr. Alderman Evans was elected Lord Mayor of 
London on Tuesday.——The nationality by domicile of 
oysters was decided in a test case on Wednesday, it being 
held that oysters transplanted to British beds became 
Britons, and could not be sold in close-time. 


At Manchester yesterday week the Breeders’ 

Sport. Foal Stakes were won by Mr. Mapte’s Scar- 
borough and the September Handicap by Sir 

J. Duxe’s Evil Kye. The entire interest of the last day 


was concentrated in the Lancashire Plate, one of the huge 
money prizes now fashionable. This brought out Signorina, 
Martagon, and Alicante to represent the four-year-olds, 
Gouverneur and Peter Flower, the horses specially of the 
year, and Orme the youngsters. This latter was made a 
strong favourite, and he very nearly justified the selection ; 
but Signorina, returning to a form which she seemed to 
have lost, beat him steadily all the way, and won by 
half a length, Martagon coming in a good third. 
The Newmarket First October Meeting opened with ex- 
cellent weather and very fair racing on Tuesday. Ben Hur 
won the Visitors’ Plate from a rather large field, including 
St. Symphorien. Zo took the Nursery Plate and Adora- 
tion the Buckingham Stakes, Lord Zerianp's Patrick 
Blue, after a very good race indeed, secured the Great Foal 
Stakes by a short head from his stable-companion Grammont 
and the Duke of Westminster's Orion, who came in level 
for second, so that the proverbial handkerchief might really 
have covered the first three for once. Lord Harrineton’s 
Morion won the Forty-second Triennial as he liked from 
Star. The sport of Wednesday was rather spoilt by that 
most unsatisfactory thing, a disqualification, in the prin- 
cipal event, the Great Eastern Handicap. Sir R. Jarprne’s 
Lady Primrose, who led all through and won by nearly a 
length, was objected to for “ crossing and boring,” and the 
race was given to Mr. Guspins’s John Morgan. The day 
opened with a dead-heat between Ragimunde and Sheldrake 
for the Forty-third Triennial, which went in the deciding 
race (also a very close one) to Ragimunde, and closed with 
another win for the Duke of Bzavurorr in the Zetland 
Stakes with Posy. The weather and the racing were both 
worse on Thursday. Only the October Handicap (which 
was won by Mr. Warren DE ta Rvr’s Dearest) brought 
out much of a field, and in the once famous Grand Duke 
Michael Stakes Mr. Rose's Henry VIII. had but one 
antagonist to beat. 


The death of Lord Mernven at the moment of 
Obituary. the controversy as to alcohol started by Dr. 
GRANVILLE is a curious reminder of the famous 
treaty which his ancestor negotiated, and which began a 
Jong series of British triumphs by supplying us with port. 
Lord Meruven is succeeded by one of the best soldiers in 
the British army.——Count Pirer was a Swedish diplo- 
matist very well known in England, and M. GontcHarorr 
one of the best and oldest representatives of Russian 
literature. 
The translation of Count Morrke’s Memoirs 
Books, &e. by Mrs. Bert and Mr. Fiscuer (Oscoop & 
MclItvarxe) will no doubt be read by many 
people for the sake of the name of its author, and by a few 
for the sake of the subject. An excellent contribution 
to naval history has appeared in Mr. Hannay’s Rodney 


We have scanty room for faits divers here ; 
Odds and Ends. but some must be found for a fact which is 

the most remarkable perhaps since the mar- 
riage of La Grande Mademoiselle to Lauzuy, and deserves 
all the epithets used on that celebrated occasion. In an 
English periodical of ancient name for the present month 
appear these words :—“ ‘There is a resemblance,’ says M. 
“ Bourcet, ‘ between this prelate of the nineteenth century 
“ ¢inebriated with enthusiasm for Vircit, for Horace, for 
“ ¢ Titus Levy,” &c. We might almost leave the quotation to 
speak for itself, but there is more to be said even after 
Trrus Levy. It must often, in moments of idle speculation, 
have occurred to many men to wonder why the great and 
brilliant French nation persists in using the form Trre- 
Live. The mystery is now explained. Had they not been 
guilty of this oddity, it would have been impossible for an 
Englishman to speak of Trrus Levy, and the world had 
wanted one immortal jest. 


THE END OF BOULANGER. 


HE circumstances of General Boutancenr’s death irre- 
sistibly bring to one’s memory some words of CARLYLE’s 
about the resource which remains to the worn-out dandy 
from whom the world has turned. The General, from 
whom the world had turned very completely, brought him- 
self back to its attention by a pistol shot. Knglishmen are 
not, perhaps, fair judges of the manner in which he behaved 
when he had decided to make an end. ‘To us there appears 
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to be something both mawkish and pitifully theatrical in 
the parade he made. We do not think that it strikes 
his countrymen in the same way. The French papers 
which opposed and criticized him most bitterly, not 
only do not sneer at his demeanour, but show toler- 
ably clearly that, in their opinion, there was in it some- 
thing touching, if not dignified. After all, the General 
was a Frenchman, playing to Frenchmen. It may be 
that there was less play-acting in much of his conduct 
than has been supposed. The man was so thoroughly and 
typically French of a certain kind, that it came quite 
natural to him to do all the things which would be likely to 
appeal to those of his countrymen who are of the same 
stamp. So, though it is impossible to doubt that he 
thought with some satisfaction of the stir his death would 
produce, one can believe that he made his suicide as 
melodramatic as he could, not to increase that stir, but 
just because he was spontaneously melodramatic. That he 
should, in the circumstances, have committed suicide was 
not to be wondered at. He had courage enough, he was 
growing old, there was nothing before him but obscurity 
and perhaps poverty. It was better to die. 


In spite of the copious revelations of persons professing 
themselves well informed, there remains a great deal which 
is obscure in the General's history, but the leading facts 
are sufficiently known. What is manifest enough about 
him is that he was very much the kind of man who 
would be taken for a hero by a population much fed 
on Porte Saint-Martin melodrama and the kind of writing 
which is literally, or as a figure of speech, PauL DE 
Kocx. He was a good-looking fellow, and a soldier 
who had served with credit in Algeria, Italy, Cochin 
China, and the war of 1870-71. He had the good- 
nature of his countrymen in an eminent degree. Itisa 
good-nature which seldom goes to the length of making 
its possessor put himself to any serious inconvenience, but 
it does cause him to discharge the thousand little courtesies 
and attentions of social life as if he enjoyed doing them. 
When combined with a presentable person and pleasing 
manners, this facile good-nature makes the Frenchman, 
perhaps, the most agreeable companion in the world—in a 
crowd. Then it was incalculably to the General's advantage, 
in a country in which even erudition finds it necessary 
to “fair-sex it,” that he was a notorious ladies’ man. 
Nineteen Frenchmen out of twenty probably admire the 
General profoundly for his success in persuading women to 
devote themselves and their money to his service, and see 
nothing discreditable in his relations to them. All these 
qualities account for the popularity of General BouLanceEr. 
The extent of that popularity was due to luck. He came 
forward just at a time when a multitude of discontents had 
accumulated against the Republic, and he profited by all of 
them. The Radicals forced him on President Grévy, in 
the hope that he would be useful for the purpose of getting 
rid of the Opportunists. The first patron of General 
Bou ancer was M. Later on, when he had 
grown strong enough to stand by himself, and thrown the 
Radicals over, he was patronized by the Royalists, 
who trusted him to destroy the Republic for them. 
It is possible that if the man had been fiercer—more 
ambitious for power, and less greedy for pleasure—he might 
have made himself master of France on the day after his 
election in Paris. It is only just possible, and no more, 
because it was by no means certain that the army would 
go with him unanimously, and the refusal of even a part 
of the garrison of Paris to “ pronounce” would have been 
fatal. Nor was General Boutancer the man for such a 
stroke. His whole conduct proves that with him the great 
incentive was a zest of animal pleasure. Enterprises which 
entailed the risk of hardship were not to his taste. This sime 
esurience which had driven him on was his ruin. When 
the terrified Opportunists and the repentant Radicals 
trusted themselves to a real fighting adventurer, BouLANGER 
was beaten at once. He fled from the threat of im- 

risonment, A bullet he would have faced coolly enough, 

ut he could not face months of seclusion from his 
pleasures. From that prospect he ran, and thereby gave 
the victory to his enemies. When the death of the lady 
who had supported him in comfort threatened him with 
poverty, he took refuge in suicide—true to the last to the 
character of that stamp of greedy, sensual, showy French- 
men to which he belonged. 


THE PAMIR RUMOURS. 


C is not well to be disquieted about nothing—or, indeed, 
about anything ; but it will be far from unsatisfactory 
to have some certain news as to what has actually happened 
in the Pamir. That the reports of Captain YouncnusBanpD’s 
rebuff by the Russians should have “hardened” into re- 
ports of his death may not be very surprising ; but even the 
lesser ill news would be ill news, and its confirmation or 
correction must be awaited with some anxiety. Still, ex- 
cept a few places in Africa, there is hardly a part of the 
world from which news comes more slowly or has to be re- 
ceived with more caution than this. It is not very long 
since for weeks stories prevailed of fighting on the great 
scale in these regions between Russians and Chinese, for 
which, as it turned out, there was not the very slightest or 
remotest foundation in fact. China is now being dragged 
once more into the question, and it is said that Russia has 
been encroaching on her part of the Central Highlands 
not less boldly than on ours. As everybody knows, there 
is no country more tenacious of territorial rights than 
China, and she has a wonderful faculty of vindicating them 
against Powers with whom, at first sight, it would seem 
impossible for her to cope. In this particular our interests 
are very much those of the Chinese, though it is believed 
that hopes exist in Russia of working the present foreigner 
difficulty so as to excite distrust of England in Celestial 
minds. We pointed out at the very beginning of that 
difficulty that it could not be the interest of England to 
weaken the Government of China in any way, and the 
grumbles which are heard in some quarters as to British 
slackness on the subject may, we trust, be due te nothing 
more than a sense of this. It is all very well for Germans, 
who are anxious to make a show in their new part of 
Colonial Power, and for Frenchmen, who have not forgiven 
the very poor figure they cut in their last contest with 
China, to seize the present opportunity. But, short of the 
absolute necessity of protecting British subjects, England 
has no cause for interference. 

As for the Pamir, it is needless to say that no rational 
Englishman wants it for itself. It may be the cradle not 
only of the Oxus but of the Aryan race; it may have been 
the abode of Prester Jonny; but we could leave it with 
great equanimity to these honours and dignities if other 
people would also do so. Apparently that is just what they 
will not do. It is strange that it should still be necessary 
to point out that the actual possibility of invading India 
throagh the Pamir is the least part of the matter. True, 
the most recent and the most trustworthy authorities assert 
that the difliculty of the Central Asian passes and tablelands 
has been much exaggerated, owing partly to want of exact 
knowledge, partly to a natural fallacy. It sounds as if 
passes ten, thirteen, or more thousand feet above the level 
of the sea must be very terrible things, and it is forgotten 
that, if the country round them is nine or twelve thousand 
feet above that level, the passes themselves need be no more 
formidable than Kirkstone or Corryernck But this, we re- 
peat, is not the real question. That question is the effect which 
would be produced on the inhabitants of India by a success- 
ful encroachment of this kind by Russia on the fringes of 
our Indian territory, and there can be no manner of doubt 
that this effect would be the reverse of good. Afghanistan 
is invaluable to us for this very reason, and it is never to be 
sufliciently regretted that the value of Bokhara in the same 
way, which was once well enough recognized, was allowed 
to slip out of sight after the disasters of fifty years ago, and 
during that unfortunate period when the “ policy of the 
“ ostrich ” ruled supreme in London, if not in Calcutta. But 
though Bokhara is past weeping for, the Pamir which the 
Russians claim for Bokhara is not, and the time seems to 
have come for a distinct understanding regarding it. If 
the Russians are contented to recognize it as a neutral zone, 
well and good ; if not, the line between us and them must 
be fairly drawn and strictly kept. 


A DISAPPOINTING PERFORMANCE, 


HERE has been a good deal of Gladstonian jubilation 

—not entirely complimentary to Mr. MorLey—on 

the return of Sir Witiiam Harcourr to the platform. 

“ Now,” they have boasted to us and toeach other, “ things 

“ are going to become lively. Now you will hear brilliant 
“wit and caustic epigram. This way for re 
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“ age,” with much more of the same kind. Such demon- 
strations usually prelude Sir W1tx1am’s first appearance in 
the autumn season; and on some occasions, if we are 
allowed to alter all the adjectives and most of the substan- 
tives in the Gladstonian advertisement, the star performer 
does at least something to make good its promises. If there 
is not exactly brilliant wit and refined badinage, there is 
rollicking chaff, and more or less humorous impertinence. 
But on this last occasion we cannot honestly say that the 
performance has hitherto been up to the mark. The attack 
upon Mr. Dicey, and the subsequent passages of that episode, 
can hardly be regarded as a success. It is not very 
funny to confuse, or pretend to confuse, two perfectly well- 
known persons together, in order that you may conveniently 

lt both with abuse at the same moment, and, when the 

lunder is pointed out, to apologize to neither, and heap 
more insolences upon both. Or, if it is funny, the fun is of 
too rough and rudimentary a character to amuse even the 
earnest Gladstonian, who, as a rule, likes Sir Wittiam 
Harcourt as he likes Sir Witrrip Lawson, because he 
knows that each means to be amusing, and kindly lets hin 
know, by certain signs now familiar, when he is expected 
to laugh. Even he, we say, has not been much amused by 
Sir Witx1am’s burlesqued confusion between Professor 
Dicey and his brother, and a horrible suspicion has even 
seized him that it is possible to descend from the Pian- 
TAGENETS to vulgarity. Many, indeed, even of the polite 
letter-writer’s warmest admirers, must, on reading his 
reply to Mr. Epwarp Dicey in last Wednesday’s Times, 
have felt tempted to adapt—substituting ancestral for mili- 
tary glory—the remark of TaLLEyrRanpD when NApoLEon 
played the Harcourt to him, “ What a pity that a man of 
“ such high lineage should have been so badly brought up !” 


From the “ business” point of view, Sir Witt1am Har- 
court's speech at Ashton-under-Lyne was, no doubt, a 
more satisfactory performance. He is much too cute an 
electioneerer to fall into Mr. Mortey’s woful blunder of 
attacking the foreign policy of the Government, and he had 
the more time to devote to domestic politics in consequence. 
He was wise enough to say—or to make believe that he 
was saying—a good deal about Home Rule, although most 
of his talk on the question had a strictly personal object, 
as will be at once perceived when it comes to be examined. 
This, however, is better than shirking the topic altogether, 
as is the wont of the Gladstonians who, the orator had the 
audacity to say, had been accused of “talking too much 
“ about Home Rule.” Yet, audacious as this was, it is not 
quite so daring as Sir Witt1am Harcovrt's bringing Mr. 
PaRNELL to book for having very little more than a year 
ago expressed confidence in Mr. Guapstone. Fancy the 
member for Derby, the Home Secretary in the Administra- 
tion of 1885, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
Administration of 1886, sending back a political adversary 
to read with shame a speech delivered “a little more than 
“ayearago”! Fancy it, we say; but could it be fancied 
even by a character in an InseN drama where people are 
continually encouraging each other to this exercise of the 
imagination? We shall next have the Artful Dodger 
solemnly referring Cuartey Bares to the records of the 
Central Criminal Court. 

It would not show more hardihood, and it might even be 
less gratuitous ; for it really was quite unnecessary to Sir 
Wittiam Harcovurt’s case to convict Mr. Parnewu of in- 
consistency. The question which he was really concerned 
about, as the whole of this carefully elaborated 
showed, was not whether Mr. Parnet ought or ought not 
to retain his confidence in Mr. Guiapstong, but whether he 
and the Irish Nationalists of both factions are or are not 
justified in withholding their confidence from Mr. GLaDsToNE’s 
lieutenant. It is perfectly clear that he has been somewhat 
perturbed by recent indications of the light in which he is 
regarded by Parnellites and anti-Parnellites alike, and that 
he desires, if possible, to induce them to trust him just a 
little further than they can see him—which they have quite 
plainly informed him they are not disposed to do at present. 
He hopes they will not think him less friendly to Irish 
Nationalist aspirations than other people. No one is less 
disposed than he to play the dictator. All that he has ever 
said is that neither England nor Ireland should dictate to 
the other, but should take the opportunity of exploding the 
ancient fallacy about the necessity of one of two riders of 
the same horse riding behind. “Of course,” he says, “ it is 
“ the business of the Irish people to determine what they 
“ will accept. Nobody disputes that ; but it is equally the 
“right and duty of English statesmen to consider what 


“they can safely propose, and what they can recommend. 
“the people of the country to accord.” And if what the 
Irish people will accept happens to be more than the people 
of this country can be recommended to accord, neither of 
them (or so we must suppose the suppressed argument to 
run, if it would escape being irrelevant nonsense) need give 
way tothe other. Indeed, it is absolutely necessary that. 
neither of them should ; for, whichever does will, of course, 
be submitting to that very dictation which Sir Witi1AM 
Harcourt declares it to be absurd to talk of. We should 
hardly think that a suspicious Nationalist would be likely 
to find this very satisfying. Such an one, perhaps, might. 
ask Sir Wii.14M to drop generalities about “dictation here, 
“« dictation there,” and answer the plain question whether 
he is or is not prepared to make any advance on the terms 
offered at the Hawarden Interview. 

We may pass cursorily over the “questions ready for 
“solution” which this distinguished political doctor is 
himself equally ready to solve. Of course the list includes: 
everything that looks likely to catch the vote of fanaticism 
or ignorance—from spoliation of the licensed victualler 
down to impossible beatification of the agricultural labourer. 
It is, in fact, the multifarious programme of which Sir 
Witu1am Harcourt used to talk before he discovered that 
neither word nor thing was “ British.” Of course, also, 
the eight-hours question had to be dealt with in this portion 
of the speech ; the speaker knew his audience far too well 
to omit it, and, indeed, he had no doubt more anxiously con- 
sidered his remarks on that point than anything else in the 
whole discourse—unless, perhaps, the part intended to be 
conciliatory to the Irish Nationalists. His attitude on the 
question is what in the language of diplomacy would be 
described as eminently “correct.” That is to say, he has 
confined himself to saying the conventionally proper thing 
for an “ official” Gladstonian to say on the subject, and 
there an end. He sympathized with the desire on the part 
of the workman for shorter hours, but indicated, though 
in the most gingerly fashion imaginable, his (present) 
opinion that they should not attempt to shorten them by 
the action of the Legislature. It is worth noting, however, 
as a measure of the amount of squeezing which his “ con- 
“ victions” on the point are likely to stand without getting 
out of shape, that he deprecates legislative action in abridg- 
ment of hours, in language studiously so framed as to 
constitute the individual trade and not the individual 
workman as the “ free unit.” The workman, he says, ought 
not to allow the control of his own action to be taken out. 
of his hands by “any other party than that to which he 
“ himself belongs, or placed out of his power by legislation 
“ he cannot modify.” Obviously there is nothing in this to 
preclude Sir Witt1am from hereafter supporting eight- 
hours legislation, which, though it cannot be modified 
by the individual workman, has been formally approved 
by a majority of his Union; the precise arra 
ment recommended in the latest resolution of the late 
Congress. Sir Witt1am is to be congratulated on a very 
masterly achievement in the art of non-committal. If 
anything should happen to poor Mr. Mortey at Newcastle, 
in consequence of his unyielding objection to eight-hours 
legislation, or if, retaining his seat for that constituency, he 
should hereafter find himself called upon, conjointly with 
his rival, to waive the objection aforesaid, or fall out of the 
“ political running” altogether, how much better—from 
the worldly point of view—will that rival’s position be? At 
that stage of the game in which he and Mr. Mortey are 
engaged, how much stronger will be his hand, and how 
much better hischance of winning? “ And all by fair play, 
“too!” as Mr. Metter Moss, in the 7'icket of Leave Man,. 
observes, admiringly, of the success of his friend. 


M. RIBOT’S SPEECH. 


wit scarcely an exception it has been acknowledged 
that, in his speech at Bapaume on Monday, M. Risor 
said what he ought to have said. One French paper of 
some standing has, indeed, complained that the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs spoilt the grace of his reference to the re- 
ception of the French fleet at Cronstadt by touching on the 
hospitality and cordiality of its reception at Portsmouth. 
It is greatly to M. Risor’s honour that he has drawn 
criticism of this stamp upon himself. If he had chosen to 
do so, if he had not preferred to disregard some recent pro- 
vocations, he might have made the unveiling of a statue to 
General Farpnerze the excuse for a Chauvinist speech, 
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But M. Risor thought it more becoming to speak as was 
fitting a Minister of Foreign Affairs of a State which pro. 
fesses the desire to remain at peace with all its neighbours 
while guarding its own dignity. To us, and indeed to all 
men of sense among his countrymen, it is not a matter 
of dispute that he made a becoming choice. M. Risor’s 
manner gave no excuse for complaint. It was quite 
natural that he should make a distinction in his choice of 
terms when speaking of the Cronstadt and Portsmouth 
visits. France hopes to find an ally in Russia. From 
England she looks only for the ordinary friendship of a 
neighbour. This being thus, it was inevitable that there 
should be a certain difference in the tone of the words used 
about the relations of France to these two countries, of 
which it would be absurd in us to complain. All that we 
can ask in reason or justice of a French Minister is to 
abstain from boasting or provocation, and this M. Risor 
did. It may be doubted whether he said all that French- 
men would like to be in a position to say. Very probably 
he did not; but as long as French Ministers say what is 
right and statesmanlike, and are applauded for it by their 
countrymen, nobody has any excuse for complaint. 
The eulogy of General Faipuerse, with which M. Risor 
his speech, was marked by truth and good taste. 
The General was a very brave and devoted oflicer, who did 
much excellent work in spite of severe physical weakness, 
induced by exposure during his early service in Algeria, 
His campaign in the North-West of France during the 
siege of Paris was an honourable attempt to make head 
against the successful and hardened German soldiers 
with inexperienced men. It was hopeless, but it was 
gallantly made. Those qualities of simplicity and devo- 
tion to his duty for which M. Risor praised him have never 
been denied to Farpurrse. It isnot of such French officers 
as he was that the neighbours of France have had most 
cause to complain. If M. Risor is right in saying that 
Fawuerse is the model of the French army as it has been 
reconstructed since the war, we may be sure that it will be 
a formidable force, but also that it will not be insolent or 
aggressive. Europe, which has no interest in the fall of 
France from the position of a Great Power, may be well 
content to hear that she possesses such an army as M. Risor 
describes, We are very well satisfied that France should 
have her due weight in Europe as long as she is not in- 
solent and aggressive, as she has too often been. M. Rinor 
was careful to insist that the Republic has no intention to 
use its army to the detriment of its neighbours. As he 
is acknowledged to speak the wishes and intentions, 
not only of his colleagues, but of the great majority of his 
contemporaries, we may rest satisfied for the present, and 
even hope that France has at last learnt that the joy and 
glory of playing the arbiter of Europe have, in the long 
run, to be paid for at a great price. Not the least credit- 
able part of M. Rrror’s speech was his description of the 
present position of the Republic at home. It is true that 
since the collapse of the movement known by the name of 
General Boutancer the Republic has appeared to be fixed 
beyond reach of danger. Since the defeat of the coalition 
of all the discontented parties there has been a marked 
= of France. The opponents of the Government 
ve shown themselves dispirited and tired. At the same 
time, the successful Republicans have displayed more 
moderation than was expected. Petty acts of persecu- 
tion against the Church are still reported, particularly on 
the part of the municipal authorities of Paris, who are 
all inspired by the spirit of the great M.Carprnau, It 
would be too much to expect that this should cease alto- 
her. But it is at least no longer the case that the good 
publican always and everywhere counts it his first duty 
to insult and injure the Church, while not a few churchmen 
show a marked inclination to become reconciled to the 
Republic. Whether this is a mere passing hour of com- 
parative quiet or the beginning of a general pacification, it 
works at the moment for the good of the Republic, which 
since it appears to be more stable has found it easier to 
sanesy if not the alliance, at least the effusive courtesy, of 
ussia. 


THE FOLKLORE CONGRESS. 


OLKLORISTS, folklorers, folkloresters, folk-lorels 
(this has not been suggested, but provides a useful 
rhyme to the celebrated “Cock-lorrel,” whom it would be 
an insult to any folklorist to sup that he does not 
know) ate meeting this week in London for the second 


time in their history as an international body. We do not 
know that we are very fond of Internationals; but if any- 
thing has a right to be cosmopolitan it is folklore, which 
also, fortunately, is certain to be national. Men of many 
nations have met to compare stories, and they have been 
addressed by their President, Mr. Lanc, who knows a story 
when he sees it, and can tell the same. They will go to- 
day to Oxford, which is, or, at any rate, was a short time 
ago, folklore in stone (Headington stone, a dreadfally short- 
lived variety) and lime. There they will see what their 
_— calls the Pitts-River Museum (it sounds rather 
ike a place in North America), and Professor Ruys will 
see that they do not take too great liberties with mythology. 
On Monday the Mercers’ Company will give them a mum- 
ming play and a sword dance, and many other agreeable 
things. Next morning they will have an “ Institutions” sec- 
tion under the care of Sir Frepverick Pottock, to put any 
frivolity of the night before right, and a business a 
on Wednesday, and soanend. They will, it seems, be fe 
on pace eggs and commemorative cakes, and to amuse them 
there will be a witches’ ladder, a bull-roarer, and some 
things rather terribly described as “ Zula objects.” From 
the statement regarding the Congress dinner that “ details 
“ will be announced,” it may be surmised that a menu of 
quite unprecedented character will be provided. 

“ Almost for the first time,” says the programme, 
“ English folk-lore is about to emerge before the public 
“ gaze.” Many less interesting subjects have been so 
emerging for years, and the public gaze will be able, 
doubtless, to bear this one. The truth is, that there is 
considerably more excuse four a Congress in this case than 
in most cases, for the object of Congresses is to rally 
the rank and file, and in no other case can the rank 
and file be so useful as here. When you come to col- 
lecting the results of folklore, to generalizing them and 
treating them scientifically, the results may not be worth 
very much, though the respected President of the Society 
might not be able (oflicially) to agree with us here. The 
principal thing that folklore has to teach is that human 
nature is perennially the same—a very valuable lesson, 
certainly, and one not half enough learnt—and that there 
is no new thing under the sun. But the results them- 
selves—unticketed, ungeneralized, unbothered—are always 
interesting, and sometimes delightful; and it is almost 
impossible in this age of railways, enclosures, improve- 
ments, education, and other devilries to have too many 
hands at work collecting and preserving them, before they 
disappear and leave the world, not only with nothing new 
in it, but, which is much more serious, with nothing old. 
To recover and secure while it is called to-day as many of 
those good things of the past as is possible needs the help 
of a very large number of people, and if the eating of 
commemorative cakes is necessary to make them do it, we 
trust that that eating will be carried on vigorously. 
Above all, it is possible to preserve and practise these ex- 
cellent customs (all of which have a meaning), a practitioner 
whereof Mr. Lana is so fortunate as to possess among his 
acquaintance in the agreeable shape of a young lady. Let 
us hope that this interesting person, whose customs he 
described in his opening address, also wished whenever she 
put on new garments, or ate anything for the first time in 
the year, or met a piebald or skewbald horse (it is very 
wrong to omit skewbalds, though some do), and did not 
forget to touch wood in dubious circumstances. All these 
things should she do, and not leave any of those mentioned 
by Mr. Lana undone. The fact is that man without 
superstition is only worthy to be a politician of the 
American type. And it is its contact with superstitions 
which, among many good points, is the best point of folklore. 
Any fool can get rid of superstition ; it takes a wise man to 
appreciate and cherish it rightly. 


MR. CHILDERS. 


EN on both sides of the House of Commons will hear 
with some regret that one of its most respectable 
members is about to leave it. Mr. Cuitpers, who has for 
some time been unable through ill-health to attend very 
closely to his Parliamentary duties, is anxious to be alto- 
gether released from them. He lately informed his con- 
stituents that it was his intention, at the opening of the 
next Parliamentary session, to apply for the Chiltern 
Hundreds. At the request, however, of the party mana- 
gers in South Edinburgh, who do not desire that a bye- 
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election next February shall precede the general election, 
six, or twelve, or eighteen months hence, Mr. Cu1Lpers has 
consented to refrain from Parliamentary suicide, and to 
await his political dissolution in the ordinary course of events. 
Practically Mr. Cuitpers’s Parliamentary and his official 
career terminated together at the general election of 1886. 
For, though he stood for South Edinburgh, and was returned 
for it by a majority large even for the Gladstonian capital, he 
has scarcely taken any part in Parliamentary life since that 
date. Ill health, as we have intimated, has been a more 
than sufficient reason for this abstinence. But possibly, 
too, the change of Parliamentary manners which has ac- 
companied the virtual leadership of Sir Witt1am Harcourt 
may have had something to do with Mr. Caripers’s efface- 
ment. A man ought to be in vigorous health to bear up 
against Sir Witi1am Harcourt. Morally speaking, there 
is not room for many people on the Front Opposition Bench 
when he is there. For his demeanour resembles the be- 
haviour of travellers who sprawl over two or three seats 
at a time, and occupy as many more with bag and baggage, 
or that of guests who, by dint of broad shoulders and a 
foud voice, shove themselves to the front as they enter a 
room and talk their companions down at table. Mr. 
Cuipers belongs to the pre-Harcourtian era, when the 
traditions of Parliamentary civility and courtesy, though 
perhaps impaired, were not yet wholly extinguished. 
There have been roughs in the House of Commons 
throughout its history, but it is new to find them on 
the Ministerial or Front Opposition Bench. The late Mr. 
Brieat, who was not over fastidious, used to signalize Sir 
Harcourt’s leadership as the commencement of 
the rowdy period. It is possible, moreover, that Mr. 
Cuitpers holds the view which Mr. enter- 
tained some seventeen or eighteen years ago, but which he 
has since reconsidered, of the impropriety of protracting 
political occupation into advanced years, Mr. CmiLpers 
is, we imagine, at about the time of life which Mr. Giap- 


‘STONE had reached when he bade a solemn farewell to 


public employment and mundane cares. “ Superfluous 
lags not the comment which Mr. is anxious 
to hear. If reflection and self-scrutiny did not suggest 
Mr. Grapstone’s precept to him, he could scarcely look to 


‘the right or the left of him on the Front Opposition without 


seeing it enforced by living instances. 
Mr. Cuipers’s Parliamentary career in its beginning 
and close marks the beginning and close of a political 
iod—the period of Mr. Guapstone’s ascendency as the 
Liberal leader. That is a title which, in our view, 


no longer belongs to Mr. Guapstonr. Since 1886 Mr. 


GtapsTonE has been more powerful than during any other 
period of his life. But it has not been as the leader 
of a Parliamentary party, but as a popular agitator, a 
demagogic inciter of the masses against the classes, a 
fomenter of civil discord. The successor of Grey, and 
Russert, and Patmerston has become the successor of 
Wirkes, O'Uonnett, and He has dragged the 
larger section of what was the Liberal party after him in 
his apostasy from its principles and methods; he has been 
followed, to their discredit, by many of his former col- 
leagues, though with few exceptions the least considerable 
and worthy of them. But these facts leave the real cha- 


-racter of the change which has come over him unaffected. 


Mr. CuiLpers’s active career in England stops short of this 
revolution. It began with his acceptance of office in the 
GapstonE Administration of 1868. After achieving, in 
1850, the modest distinction of Fourteenth Senior Optime 
at Cambridge, Mr. Cuiipers served a seven years’ appren- 
ticeship to politics in Australia, sitting in the Parliament 
of Victoria, and holding the office of Commissioner of Trade 
and Custems in that colony. He returned to England in 
1857 as Agent-General for Victoria. Two years afterwards 
he entered Parliament for Pontefract. In 1864, in the last 
days of Lord Patmenrston’s Administration, he was appointed 
a Junior Lord of the Admiralty, whence, at the strong 
instance, it is said, of Mr. GLapstone, then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, he was transferred to the Financial Secretary- 
ship of the Treasury, an office which, bringing him into 
close personal and business relations with the future 
Prime Minister, favourably determined his fortunes. Mr. 
CuILpERS was a member of all Mr. Giapstone’s several 
Cabinets, holding in succession the various offices of First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Secretary for War, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and Home Secretary, not to forget a retreat 
upon a sort of sick leave into the Duchy of Lancaster. 


Mr. Cuiupers is a perfect type of the colleague whom 


Mr. Guapstone is understood to prefer—the Chief Clerk, 
or permanent head of department order of statesman, 
transferred to the House of Commons—the VANSITTART 
or Georce Rose of our day. He is, so far as can be 
judged from his Parliamentary performances, and from 
the reputation which he has left behind him in and 
about Downing Street, primarily an administrator, and 
only secondarily a politician. He is a man essentially 
of the Board of Directors order of mind, and that 
quality has at various times brought him into great re- 
quest in the City. His Parliamentary speaking has this 
characteristic impress upon it. It is the subdued across- 
the-table conversation of a man of affairs, an expert explain- 
ing himself to experts, and taking little account of the great 
body of members on either side of the House who “assist ” 
at the ceremony merely in being present at it, and pick- 
ing up as much as they can of what they may overhear. 
The Bank-parlour, though we do not know that he was 
ever in it, seems stamped upon Mr. Cuiupers’s way of 
thinking and speaking. A Minister who is not troublesome 
in the Cabinet, and who can keep his own department in 
good order, is sure of favour. Mr. Critpers is credited by 
his friends with a genius for organization. More unfavour- 
able critics attribute to him—what is not quite the same 
thing—a mania for re-organization, a disposition to take to 
pieces a complicated machine, which is working on the whole 
fairly well, for the pleasure of putting it together, on the 
chance that it may work better. After reorganizing the 
Admiralty, Mr. Curtpers reorganized the War Office, dis- 
turbing and convulsing, the grumblers say, for the sake of 
slight readjustments which might have been effected without 
this cost. In both cases, the reorganization has had to be 
reorganized. But whatever Mr. Cuipers’s rank may be as 
an administrator and organizer, the country will lose in his 
retirement a conscientious and, within his limits, an able 
public servant, absolutely free from the vulgar bluster and 
swagger which seem the conditions, on one side of the 
House at least, of prominence in Parliament, and from the 
demagogic arts by which votes are purchased out of doors. 


FEDERATING THE EMPIRE. 


7 invitation to go beyond general exhortation and 
buckle to work which the Marquess of Satispury 
lately addressed to the Imperial Federation League has not 
been accepted with much enthusiasm. The League con- 
tinues to be prevented by pure modesty from doing more 
than meet periodically to remark that Imperial Federation 
would really be a most excellent thing, and then to sepa- 
rate. Sir Cuartes Tupper has taken Lord Saispury’s 
polite but undoubted dig of the goad to heart more than 
other Imperial Federationists, and has at last given us 
some idea of what Imperial Federation might conceivably 
mean. We are glad to have it, and acknowledge freely 
that it comes very appropriately from a distinguished 
colonial politician and member of that Canadian party 
which is more particularly known for its loyalty to the 
Empire. This warmth and sincerity add force to certain 
reflections provoked by Sir Cuaries Turrer’s article. 


Stated in the briefest possible form, Sir Cuartes TuppEr’s 
suggestion amounts to this—that the mother country should 
make two serious concessions to the colonies, and the 
colonies should make no concession at all to the mother- 
country. We must not, Sir Cuartes Tupper explains, 
expect any change in colonial tariffs. Colonial dignity, 
colonial interest, forbid it. "We must not look to receive any 
help in the defence of the Empire beyond the little in the 
way of drilling Militia which each colony is prepared to do 
for itself—and for itself alone. Each for itself, and the 
mother-country for all, is the motto. But if this same 
mother-country will look at things sanely, she will see that 
there are two ways in which she can promote the closer union 
of the Empire. They are the better fitted to be by her 
adopted in that they suit exactly with her natural in- 
feriority to, and utter dependence upon, the great com- 
munities which still condescend to call her mother. The 
first is this—representatives of the colonies shall be admitted 
into the Imperial Cabinet. They are to be appointed by 
colonial Ministries, and are to come and go with them— 
not with the Imperial Cabinet to which they belong. Sir 
Cuakes Tupper is of opinion that three colonial represen- 
tatives will do when the Australasian and the South 
African Federations are established. They will be duly 
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consulted by English Ministers, and will have a voice on all 
questions of Imperial policy. The next measure to be 
taken is to put a differential tax of 5s. a quarter on foreign 
wheat. Sir Cuarves is of opinion that this would not raise 
the price of bread. If it did not, that could only be by 
diminishing the profits of somebody. The five shillings 
must come from some pocket, and we do not gather that 
Sir Cares intends it to be a colonial one. The victim 
would be the corn or flour merchant in the mother-country. 
Be it observed that in return for this duty in their favour 
the colonists are to give exactly and precisely nothing at 
all. They will magnanimously come to, and will sell great 
quantities of produce in, the English market; but they will 
see what tariffs can do to keep the produce of the mother- 
country out of their own markets. We havea great regard 
for the colonies, for Canada, for the Canadian Conservative 
party; and for Sir Cuartes Tuprer. We shall not, there- 
fore, use strong language; we will only observe in the mildest 
way in the world, will merely call Sir Cuartes Tuprer’s at- 
tention to the fact, that a more remarkable instance of “the 
“ fault of the Dutch” than this suggestion has not come under 
the notice of the Saturday Review since it was born, And Sir 
Car es is utterly unconscious that he has suggested any- 
thing which cannot be taken at once as self-evidently accept- 
able. When that is the case with a man of his ability and 
experience, what must be the state of mind of the average 
provincial colonist ? His idea of the relative positions of the 
mother-country and the colonies must be something not un- 
like in kind and degree to the notion which prevailed in 
China as to the relative positions of the Middle Kingdom 
and the Outer Barbarians. All the gush which has gone on 
for some years past about the colonies, in the reaction from 
the Whig priggery of the last generation, has apparently 
swollen the always brisk vanity of the colonists to colossal 
proportions. It is really time that they should be reminded 
that, if England were to wash her hands of them to-morrow, 
retaining India and the coaling stations on the great routes, 
she would still be the greatest naval Power in the world, 
and they would, at least in some cases, probably cease to be 
States at all. 


SCHOOL BOARD AND COUNTY COUNCIL. 


hg approach of an election might have inspired the 
London School Board and the County Council to obey 
a natural instinct, and face the coming event with a show 
of confidence. Even the assumption of virtue has not 
seldom smoothed the path to victory. But neither the 
School Board nor the Council can expect to gain any ad- 
vantage by the most artistic of manifestoes. The Report of 
the School Board, certainly, does not lack confidence. It is 
the best of all possible Boards, in the opinion of the School 
Management Committee. But the Board’s way of com- 
mending the works of the Board would be the very worst 
way of propitiating electors. As it is, however, the Re- 
port can only influence an insignificant section of the small 
minority of London ratepayers that elected the Board. A 
really representative poll would pronounce a very different 
verdict than that of a self-complacent School Board re- 
viewing and appraising their own labours. The hopes 
of a further development of their present policy rest 
entirely on the anticipated continuance of the indif- 
ference of voters. The position of the London County 
Council is much like that of the School Board. The 
resignations of the Chairman and Vice-Chairman of 
the County Council might be considered severe blows 
to the reputation of that body if they were solitary 
signs of disintegration. But, following the resignation 
of Lord Rosgsery, the enforced retirement of Captain 
Suaw, and the notorious results of the blundering policy of 
the fussy “ progressive” majority, they are emphatic proofs 
of degeneration. Sir Joun Luspock retires altogether, 
and Sir Tuomas Farrer resigns his office at a critical hour 
when, if any vindication of the worth of the Council were 
possible, it should be forthcoming, backed by the weight of 
their authority. But there is little probability that the 
County Council will emulate the School d in self-gratula- 
tion and an official estimate ofits record. Nor do most of its 
members show the grace of an edifying dissolution. They seem 
fated, rather, to suffer an undignified extinction, rendered 
additionally painful by the unconsgious expiation of their 
administrative antics in the loss of their most capable mem- 
bers. If this process of deterioration is to prevail, it were 
easy to forecast the results of the coming election. But 


the evil might readily be stayed by a thorough system of 
electoral organization. The majority of the County Council, 
the over-busy meddlers, muddlers, or rash experimentalists, 
were carried to power by a minority of the electors through 
a political coup de main. It would be absurd now to de- 
precate a political contest and play into the hands of those 
who have robbed the County Council of all claim to public 
confidence. With thorough organization in all the metro- 
politan divisions there could be no repetition of the misre- 
presentation of the last three years. And with such 
organization there would be no lack of excellent candidates. 


With regard to the School Board, the prospect of reform 
is less hopeful. The average ratepayer, of whose apathy 
Mr. Coxueap complains, is disheartened by a long and sad 
experience of hope deferred and broken promises. He has 
come to regard one School Board as very much like another. 
It is very well to illustrate by voting statistics,as Mr. 
CoxueEap does, the extraordinary unconcern of the rate- 
payer; but with the lessons of the past before him, it is not 
strange that he should feel helpless, The majority of 
the present Board were pledged to a tangible form of 
efficiency, including the abatement of extravagance, There 
is no reason whatever why efficiency should imply a con- 
tinued increase of cost ; yet the rate of expenditure has pro- 
gressed as if the schools were yet unbuilt, and the staff of 
teachers unlimited in numbers and salaries. The most san- 
guine person must hesitate to forecast the maximum school 
rate of the next three years. Mr. Forsrer’s estimate is an 
ever-receding, vanishing point. The outward and visible sign. 
of progress is the constant upward movement of the School 
Board rate. According to the Report, there are no better 
buildings, no better apparatus, no better teachers, no better 
systems of instruction, than are possessed by the London 
School Board. This summarized praise of its works may be 
thoroughly deserved, but it leaves us in complete darkness 
as to the end of this bettering. The cost of maintenance is 
a quantity easily calculated. The cost of a never-ceasing 
process of bettering is an indefinite abstraction. There are 
410 Board schools, and 448,000 children on the rolls. New 
accommodation is continually being provided, yet the 
average of absentees numbers 103,000 and is increasing. 
And still the rate moves up. The teaching staff is natu- 
rally accountable in part for the increased expenditure. 
Teachers and monitors, who served well under a quite recent 
ideal of efliciency, are now replaced by more costly officers. 
At no very distant date, if the rate of progress is maintained, 
the Board will employ none but the costliest teachers 
in the land. The Report comprises an imposing array of 
statistics, much of which only too clearly illustrates the 
extravagance of the Board, but of the educational results of 
the enormous expenditure it is altogether silent. Mr. 
Bourke’s reply to the obvious fact that the cost of the 
education is disproportionate to the results is confined to 
the simple statement that nothing in the Report bears out 
the assertion. This simple denial of the plainest evidence is 
one of the oddest instances we can recall of the parti pris 
of the educationist’s mental habit. With “other, larger 
“ eyes,” we are convinced, will the public read the Report. 
If that remarkable document could only be studied by every 
ratepayer in London, there would be a full poll at the 
coming election, and a new School Board elected that would. 
not misapply public money and call it efficiency. 


BULLYING AND THREATS. 


T will not be matter for surprise if an indignation 

meeting is held in Hyde Park to-morrow to denounce: 
Mr. Dickrysoy, as a pendant to the meeting of last Sunday, 
which held Sir Perer Epix up to the reprobation of all 
honest men. This meeting called upon the County Council 
to use its influence to obtain the removal of a magistrate 
who has “unjust sentences ” on “ workmen, while fol- 
“ lowing their lawful right to picket.” Yet Sir Perer Epiin’s. 
sentences have frequently been mild, and he has shown 
a consideration for the respectability of the self-seeking 
rowdies brought before him which, to us at least, has 
appeared excessive. If Sir Perr Epuin is attacked, what 
will be said to Mr. Dick1yson, who has condemned a work- 
man to 21 days’ hard labour for a trifling excess of zeal in 
the assertion of his “lawful right” to picket? Joszrn Sisty 
did but strike a “blackleg,” and for this he has been 
sentenced to 21 days in the Thames Police Court. Accord- 
ing to the current belief of Trade-Unions, a “ blackleg” is 
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so criminal and detestable a character that he is entitled to 
no rights. This doctrine has been not merely implied, but 
repeatedly asserted in so many words. We may, therefore, 
confidently expect to find the name of Mr. DickrNson soon 
bracketed with Sir Perer Ep.ty’s in the list of tyrannical 
magistrates who pass unjust sentences in the interest of the 
capitalist and from the most corrupt motives. 

The cause which Josern S1sty was endeavouring to for- 
ward when he got into trouble with the police was the 
excuse for a mass meeting in Victoria Park, in which the 
New Unionism made a characteristic display of itself, 
while the other meeting in the other Park was voting Sir 
Perer Ep.in a corrupt judge. This cause is the strike on 
the Carron and Hermitage wharves, which is not yet 
settled. The speeches of the various labour leaders who 
mounted the stump in Victoria Park confirm the impres- 
sion we had already formed of the nature and motives of 
this last strike. The men, said Mr. W. C. Sreapmay, of the 
Barge-builders’ Union, are “ not on strike for more money, 
“ but against violation of an agreement entered into be- 
* tween the dock and the wharf Companies and men two 
‘‘ years ago.” The facts are that the Companies will no 
longer pay for meal-time, because they find that the con- 
cession has simply led to loafing. This is their violation of 
the agreement about which the lahour leaders are making 
this fuss. The indignation they affect becomes particularly 
ridiculous when it is remembered that payment for the 
meal-time was not promised by the agreement which ended 
the great dock strike. It was extorted afterwards 
by the Union leaders in flagrant violation of their own pro- 
mises, and their breach of faith was avowed by Mr. Tom 
Mayn, with impudent exultation. The Union orators 
naturally keep this part of the story quiet, but it is 
sufficiently well remembered by the rest of the world, and 
may be conveniently quoted to show the exact value of the 
moral principles of these persons. Mr. G. Surpron, of the 
London Trades Council, called the agreement which the 
</arron and Hermitage Wharf Companies decline to carry 
eut any longer “a contract,” and was emphatic on the 
necessity of enforcing its sanctity. It would be interesting 
to hear what name Mr. Snipron gives to the agreement 
which closed the dock strike, and which the Union dis- 
regarded in a few weeks. His harangue, as well as those 
of his fellow-speakers, was full of the swaggering assertion 
which Mr. Burns made popular. Mr. Surpton professed to 
be able to promise the strikers the support of thousands of 
workmen. Mr. Tom McCarrny was much more emphatic. 
He was able to promise that, if the “leaders” did not soon 
hear of the entire submission of the Carron and Hermitage 
Companies, they would order a strike—which would, of 
course, be made—and there would be presented the noble 
spectacle of 500,000 men all out and dependent on strike pay 
at once—they and their families, which amount toa million 
of women and children. This is Mr. McCartny’s calcula- 
tion, and this the prospect to which he professes to look 
forward with delight. Mr. Tom McCarrny was, of 
course, only swaggering in the common way of the labour 
Jeader. But, empty as his talk was, it is characteristic of 
the spirit of the men who now have so much influence with 
tthe labouring classes. A strike is to Mr. McCarrny what 
a great case is to Oxiver, Serjeant, or Rotanp, Q.C.—a fine 
fight by which they get honour and reputation, and of which 
other people bear the cost. Naturally Mr. McCarrny is 
eager to have the battle fought out. From the fact that 
the Riverside Union has diminished in numbers, it may be 
hoped that the men are becoming aware of the interested 
nature of the Union officials’ enthusiasm for the cause of 
the people. Mr. McCarrny attributes the diminution to 
the disgust of the men at their leaders’ reluctance to “ go for 
“the employer.” The army, in fact, is deserting because 
the general won’t fight. Our explanation, though we offer 
it with diffidence, is, we think, the more plausible. 


THE FIRST DAY AT NEWCASTLE. 


Ko a representative Liberal body which feels perfectly 
confident of sweeping the country at the next election, 
and of carrying a Home Rule Bill through the House of 
Commons the year after, and of “dressing down” the 
House of Lords if it dares to throw it out the year after 
that, the National Liberal Federation behaved itself, so far 
as its first day’s proceedings were concerned, in a singularly 
undemonstrative fashion. It may be nothing but its manly 


self-restraint, its determination to imitate the “still strong 
“ man,” rather than, as on former occasions, the population 
of the “ blatant land.” Its members may account for the fact 
in whatever way they please; but, anyhow, a better imita- 
tion of the tame and mechanical conference of an assembly 
of politicians very evidently and quite consciously “down 
“ on their luck” has never to our knowledge been achieved. 
Perhaps some allowance ought to be made for the fact that 
Mr. GLapsTonE was expected the following day, and that the 
“ well-graced actor” sometimes “ takes the shine” out of 
minor performers as much before he enters as afcer he quits 
the stage. Certain it was that the whole proceedings 
seemed to want screwing up, and that even Mr. Mor.ey’s 
speech, although he went religiously through the whole of 
the resolutions and professed his enthusiastic adherence to 
all the “ causes” advocated in them, seems to have almost 
wholly failed to awaken the meeting into anything like 
animation. Mr. Mortey, it is true, has an awkward trick 
of saying things which are meant to be encouraging and 
stirring and spirited, and all the rest of it, but which 
somehow awaken disheartening reflections. Such, for in- 
stance, was the case with his defiance of the House 
of Lords. He meant, of course, to rouse the spirits of 
his hearers by bidding them remember their swashing 
blow, in the event of the majority of that House daring 
to say that a Parliament returned by artisan voters to 
pass them a Three Hours Bill, or by agricultural la- 
bourers hungering for allotments, is not to be allowed to 
decree the disruption of the United Kingdom without first 
being sent back to the constituencies for special leave. 
This, of course, ought to have been very inspiriting; but 
somehow the reminder of what the Lords can, and it is to 
be hoped will, do in the case supposed appears to have had 
more effect in depressing the meeting than the consideration 
of the punishment to be inflicted on these wicked senators 
had in kindling the militant ardour of the assembled Federa- 
tionists. For, after all, a general election within a year or 
so of a preceding one is a serious matter ; while the “ mend- 
“ ing or ending” of the House of Lords, by way of penalty, 
is, alas! a long job, not to say a revolutionary job; and 
there be many who have vowed themselves to jobs of such 
a kind in this country, and have not succeeded, even by 
the most patient longevity, in living to see their accom- 
plishment. 


The same infelicity attended Mr. Moruey’s remarks on 
that question in which he “ takes a great deal of interest ” 
—the condition of the rural population. Now there was no 
particular reason why Mr. Mortey, when he referred so 
touchingly to the “interest” which he takes in this ques- 
tion, should have winced under the pangs of the guilty 
conscience. There was, we were going to say, no reason 
why he should suffer any more, in this respect, from making 
such remark than Sir Witt1Am Harcourt; but that would 
be paradoxical, since there is ground for believing that the 
only discomfort which Sir Witt1am Harcourt experiences 
in that quarter is strictly analogous to the so-called “ pain 
“in the toes” which iscommonly complained of by patients 
who have just undergone amputation of the leg. There 
was, however, no reason why Mr. Mortey should feel his 
conscience prick him at the mention of the condition of the 
rural population, in which he “takes so great an interest,” 
any more than there was reason why the National Liberal 
Federation itself should feel uncomfortable over its sudden 
awakening to the necessity for increasing the number of 
labour representatives. Yet it is evident that Mr. Mortey 
had compunctious visitings on this point, and such 
is that native candour (which the wirepullers of his 
party call blundering, and gnash their teeth at every time 
he speaks), that he made a clean breast of it at once. “I 
“see,” he said, “ that some of our opponents tell us that 
“we take up the question because we want something to 
“ get votes with.” Yes; he can see that without much 
difficulty. The tendency of the Unionist party to make 
ungenerous insinuations of this kind is “visible to the 
“ naked eye.” It is nice, however, to hear it so frankly 
admitted by one of Hopcr’s nice friends, and nicer still to 
hear what he has to say in reply to it. “ Votes, indeed,” 
he exclaimed ; “ why, there is my friend in the chair ”—it 
was that eminent agriculturist, Dr. Speyce Watson— 
‘‘ who will remember how, in the year 1883, we had a great 
“ demonstration on the Town Moor, in Newcastle here, the 
“ first of the demonstrations of that epoch for the rural 
“ franchise,” and how we all of us said that we did not 
advocate that reform merely for the alteration of political 
machinery, or as “some device to inscribe upon our 
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“banners”; but that we desired “the franchise for 
“the labourer, in order that the labourer, like his fellow 
“jin the town, should be able to give expression to his 
“ wishes, to his aspirations, and to his requirements.” Of 
course Dr. Spence Watson remembered well enough ; and 
no doubt he would “bear out” Mr. Moriey rather than 
perjure himself, if he were put into a witness-box and duly 
sworn. But whether, having the reputation of an expert 
political tactician, he would have confirmed Mr. Mor.ey’s 
reminiscences under any less compulsion we hardly know. 
For, you see, he would probably say in confidence, it is not 
very much of an answer to the charge of wishing to buy 
people’s votes to reply that you energetically exerted your- 
self to procure them the votes—especially when you add 
(for that is the plain English of the sentence about the 
“ wishes, aspirations, and requirements” of the rural 
labourer) that you did so with an eye to the marketable 
quality of the votes you were endeavouring to procure, 

We feel pretty sure, in short, that Mr. Moruey’s friends 
on the platform would have thanked him for leaving the 
rural labourer alone, unless he intended to handle him 
more judiciously. Why go back to 1883, they must have 
asked themselves impatiently, when 1886 is three years 
later, and when we all remember—Hopce among the num- 
ber, or, if not, Mr. Jesse Cotines will remind him—what 
happened to him and his “ wishes, aspirations, and require- 
“ments”? It is all very well for Mr. Moruey to say— 
which, by-the-bye, is much what he complains of his 
opponents saying—that they will carry the resolution in 
favour of HonceE and his claims, because “ the time seems 
“ approaching when these questions can be dealt with,” 
and that it “has been in our hearts and minds since 
“ 7883” to deal with them. But history too plainly re- 
cords that what got into the “hearts and minds” of Glad- 
stonians eight years ago, unfortunately slipped out of them 
throughout the only six months of the subsequent period 
during which it would have been possible to translate the de- 
sire of their hearts and minds intoaction. The Council of the 
“ N.L.F.” must have been relieved when Mr. Moruzry got 
off the subject of the agricultural voter, and on to the sub- 
ject—which, however, he did not wax enthusiastic upon—of 
the payment of members ; and they were probably still more 
relieved when he gave way to Mr. Bryce and the resolution, 
in which Newcastle could not be expected to feel, and did 
not, in fact, feign, the slightest interest, in favour of giving 
full municipal power to the London County Council. Him 
followed Mr. SypNey Buxton, whose oratory “do not over- 
“ stimilate,” and who supported in his wontedly sedative 
manner a resolution in favour of establishing “ public con- 
“ trol”—i.e. giving control over the administration of a 
certain fund to people who do not contribute—over the 
freed elementary schools. 

There is, in fact, no denying—and we feel sure we are here 
speaking without political bias—that the first day’s proceed- 
ings at Newcastle were of a very anemic description, and we 
cannot honestly say thatthe evening meeting inthe Town Hall 
“to advocate the Disestablishment and Disendowment of 
“ the Church of England in Wales” was much more lively. 
One does not exactly know why Sir Grorcr Trevetyan 
was selected to move the principal resolution, and it might 
seem from his speech that he was not himself in ion 
of that secret. For it is to be presumed that, had he been 
conscious of any special fitness for the task, he would have 
contrived to present his hearers with something more re- 
spectable than the furrago of sectarian prejudice and political 
fallacy with which he in fact favoured them. One quota- 
tion may suffice. “ Let those,” he said, “‘ who want a novel 
“ argument, answer the argument that the religious endow- 
“ments of Wales were monopolized by the Church, and 
“ that the Church of a rich minority.” Let those, we say, 
who want to know what Sir Grorce TrevELyan’s notion of 
an argument is consider the passage, 


OLD SCOTLAND. 


Ly’ the days of our youth there were Sunday books called 
Far Off, deecribing the godless condition of 

little Sioux and little Crow, 

Little frosty Eskimo. 
There was also a Sunday book called Near J/ome, in which, 
if we remember correctly, it was said that all Scots wore 
kilts, that a piper played before the door of every Edin- 
burgh shopkeeper, and that the tradesman himself stood 


with a glass of whisky in his hand inviting custom. 
These memories may be inaccurate. Certainly Near //ome 
made out the Land of Cakes to be a very queer place. And 
a very queer place all Europe thought it, as appears from 
Mr. Hume Brown’s curious volume, Old 7'ravellers in Scot- 
land (Dove.as, Edinburgh). Scotland was regarded as a 
lace where wild geese grew on trees, though the further 
orth the traveller went, the more the marvel receded, 
till he fainted on the threshold of the Orkneys. 
Froissart—as far, at least, as Mr. Hume Brown's book 
shows—was the first traveller who knew Scotland well, 
and described what he knew. He rode about with a valise 
and a greyhound, and found the people dour, but sober, at 
least on warlike expeditions, and then from the difticulty 
of carrying whisky. They detested their French allies in 
1385. “ What Devil has sent them? Cannot we carry on 
“ our English wars without their assistance!” So they cut 
the throats of French foragers, and made saxpence go bang, 
toa merry tune, whenever a Frenchman wanted to buy 
anything. ‘ They will do us more harm, if we allow them 
“to remain with us, than the English could do in battle.” 
Their houses, like War Tixiin’s, were used to being 
burned, and were quickly rebuilt. “They are people 
“ difficult to be acquainted with.” Finally the French 
departed, cursing Scotland and the day they set foot 
there, “for they had never seen such ignorant hypo- 
“ crites and traitors.” They wished France and England 
to join hands and destroy Scotland; in brief, they. 
were very savage and uncomfortable. Jonw Harpyne 
under James I., and, later, Pepro pe AyALa, gave 
much more friendly accounts of the civilization of the 
people and the fertility of the country. Angas Sy.vius, 
too, speaks well of the Caledonian fair, “ fair in complexion, 
“comely and pleasing, but not distinguished for their 
“ chastity, giving their kisses more readily than Italian 
“ women their hands.” That is a matter of manners rather 
than of morals, and the countrywomen of Boccaccio had no 
right to throw the first stone at the sisters of the Fair Maid 
of Perth. “ Nothing pleases the Scotch more than abuse of 
“the English,” which is true, but “ there are no wolves in 
“ Scotland,” Ainzgas adds, which is notoriously false, as also 
his statement that the winter day is but four hours long. 


Pepro pe Ayata, who came from Ferprnanp and IsABELLA 
to James 1V., was a very good-humoured observer. He 
liked the King, who was a clever man, and knew Gaelic. 
“ He is not a good captain because he begins to fight before he 
“ gives his orders ”—witness Flodden Field. ‘ He does not 
“ think it right to begin any warlike undertaking without 
“ being himself the first in danger.” In fact, perhaps con- 
sciously, though probably not, James IV. repeated the sub- 
stance of the colloquy of Giaucus and Sarpgpon in the 
Iliad. But military matters had gone beyond the Homeric 
tactics, and James threw away, with his own life, his 
people’s chances. “ I have never seen a man so temperate 
“in eating and drinking out of Spain.” “ The Scotch 
“ are not industrious and the people are poor. They spend 
“all their time in wars, and when there is no war they 
“ fight with one another. . . . Scotland has improved so 
“ much during his reign that it is worth three times more 
“ now than formerly, on account of foreigners having come 
“ tothe country and taught them how to live.” The foreigners 
were Flemings, who also brought golf-balls. Whether, in 
teaching the Scotch to live, they taught them golf or not, is 
disputed ; but there is no doubt that the KinkaLpys were 
not playing anything like their real game in the match 
with Savers and Grant. “ But that,” as our only author 
says, “is another story.” Is it “another story” when 
AyaLa says “the people are handsome”? They were 
always, they always will be, hospitable. They like foreign- 
ers so much that they dispute with one another as to who 
shall have and treat a foreigner in his house. The Celts, 
according to AYALA, as to AristoTLe, “do not know what 
“ danger is”; and, unlike ArisToTLe, AyALA “had seen them 
“jin the wars.” “They dress much better than in England ” 
—Ayata is speaking of the Scotch ladies—‘“ and they are 
“ courteous in the extreme. I mention this because they 
“are really honest, though very bold. The houses are 
“ good, all built of hewn stone, and provided with glass 
“ windows, excellent doors, and a great number of chimneys.” 
Well done, Avata! He even suggests that Ferpinanp’s 
third daughter should marry the King of Scors. “The 
“ kingdom is very old and very noble.” With AyaLa to 
aid, the Scotch may laugh at their peevish detractors, the 
hypothetical Sir Anrnony Wexpon, with his charge as 
to their only pastime—an idiotic charge to bring against 
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the Land o’ Burns, and his “formosity and a dainty 
“face are things they dream not of.” RicHarp Franck, 
that Cromwellian salmon-fisher, and foe of our father Izaak, 
is also hard on Scotch inns and cleanliness; so is Tuomas 
Kirke (1679), but he had political motives, and would say 
anything. Ayata is the best of all the old travellers 
except Dr. Jonnson, who is not given in this volume. 
The tourists of the eighteenth century, like Burton, 
deserve a volume to themselves. 


SOME MEETS ON EXMOOR. 


_— stag-hunting country in Somerset and Devon occupies a 
much larger area than people are commonly aware. In a 
line of latitude the extremities of the hunt have been placed at 
Steert Point, east of the Quantocks, and at Martinhoe, points 
thirty-six miles from one another as the crow flies; while, longi- 
tudinally, the sight of a wild deer is not impossible anywhere from 
Bridgwater to Exeter. To cover this immense district regularly 
and satisfactorily a great deal of ingenuity is required, since 
communication is not easy across the moor. For practical pur- 
poses the Devon and Somerset stag-hunt may be considered as 
consisting of two geographical divisions, one including the south- 
west part of the Forest, with Dulverton for its centre, and the 
other comprising the north of Exmoor, with Dunster as its 
capital ; to this latter the Quantocks may be added. There are 
comparatively few men—at all events, very few who do not 
make hunting their main occupation—who attempt to hunt all 
over Exmoor; and a good deal of care is exercised in the distri- 
bution of the meets, so as to work all the covers, and supply the 
country with a good average of sport. 

In earlier days it would not seem that much care was taken 
to vary the scene of operations. A favourite meet would be 
repeated throughout the greater part of a hunting season. So 
lately as 1876 we find that the hind-hunting season consisted 
of twenty-two days, on twenty of which the hounds met 
at Cloutsham. Such a practice would now-a-days give 
great dissatisfaction. With the growing importance of the lesser 
meets, a tendency has shown itself to concentrate these latter 
at fixed localities. -When people are expected to arrive from 
great distances, it is convenient to fix upon a particular spot, 
rather than a congeries of spots, for their place of meeting. 
Hence men who now make their first acquaintance with the 
hunting district will find themselves puzzled by the old accounts 
of the hunting, until they understand that, for instance, Alder- 
man’s Barrow has been practically sunk in Cloutsham, Culbone in 
Hawkcombe Head, Dunkery Hill Gate and Cutcombe in Wheddon 
Cross. At the present moment, there are but some six meets 
which any one who hunts from Dunster will find it practically 
convenient to attend. These are Cloutsham, Slowly, Wheddon 
Cross, Hawkcombe Head, and, of course, Exford, the centre of 
the whole hunt, where the kennels are; to these may be added 
either Triscombe Stone or Crowcombe, according to the exigencies 
of the Quantock fortnight. These meets lie in very varied 
localities, all are sequestered and romantic, all lie outside the 
path of the tourist. From a combined inspection of them, a 
singularly characteristic impression of the north-west half of 
Exmoor may be formed. The other, the Dulverton half, though 
much of it is admirable hunting country, offers much less satis- 
faction to the eye. We do not know that the Dunster meets, as 
they may be called, have ever been systematically described, and 
we offer the following notes to the huntsman whose passion for 
the noble sport of stag-hunting does not entirely blind his eyes 
to the beauty of nature. 

Of allthe meets of Eastern Exmoor, none approaches Clouts- 
ham for scenic beauty. As it is also easy of approach, it is not 
surprising that it is extremely popular. The hunting-man 
grumbles that it is a picnic and not a real Forest meet, and keeps 
his best horses for the Friendship Inn or Hawkcombe Head, but 
the public dearly loves the terraced field of Cloutsham. Directly 
to the north of Dunkery Beacon it lies, a tongue of meadow 
slipping from the west between the heathery moor and the deep 
covers of the Horner Water. The view from it embraces, round 
the corner of Lee Hill, an angle of the yellow Bristol Channel, a 
fragment of Porlock Bay. From the greensward of the field, 
which rises above and just beyond Cloutsham Farm, the covers 
lie spread before the spectator, and the field has the great ad- 
vantage of seeing the probable lines of the stag’s advance spread 
out before it as the stage of a theatre is seen from the dress 
circle. Yet the knowing say that the best point at which to wait 
for the pack is not the Cloutsham field itself, but the spot on the 
moor a mile to the east, called Webber's Post, from which the 
woods which descend in front from the meet are displayed in 
profile. Here those that wait, the inglorious non-combatants, 


have probably a better chance of seeing a stag pass in front of 
them than anywhere else within possible reach of Dunster. Sir 
Thomas Acland’s woods, from Stoke Pero all down the billowy 
undulations that hem in the Horner Water, across on the east 
of Luckham, are full of deer, and when the latter are hunted 
they commonly take the road towards the sea. The country-side is 
full of stories of the tragic ends, not merely of deer, but of hounds, 
horses, and even sheep; the clifls offer a terrible temptation to 
the stags, which at one time seemed to have a special partiality 
for Freeth Gap, a point four hundred feet above the sea, at the 
bottom of which they were apt to be “ smashed to atoms,” as 
Mr. Bisset puts it in his journal. 

If Cloutsham is universally known, Slowly is equally obscure- 
It is one of the loneliest spots in eastern Exmoor. The meet 
is a common between a farmhouse and a clump of fine syeamores ; 
the spur of Croydon Hill rises from the west of it, and to the east 
the ground suddenly drops, in ridges of cover, to the Washford 
Water. The route by road to Slowly, whether through Withy- 
combe on the south or Luxborough on the north, is excessively 
circuitous and difficult. Slowly, therefore, is not a “ picnic” 
meet, the easy way to it from Dunster being one for horsemen 
only, through the Park and over Croydon Hill; this is an 
exquisite ride on the edge of heathery ground, from which 
is obtained au ever-widening view of the adjacent country, 
of the sea, and finally of the lovely line of the 
Quantocks. Ancient barrows, Celtic or Roman, testify to the 
fact that the slopes of Slowly, now so desolate, were once the 
scene of vivid human activity. The hounds meet but very seldom 
at this point ; but the lover of the picturesque should not let slip 
an opportunity to follow them hither; for sport is often excellent 
in the wild covers under the Brendon Hills, and the place is one 
unlike any other in the district. 

Wheddon Cross, too, has a character completely its own. 
This is the solitary example of a village meet, the spot selected 
being the street of a wild hamlet on the high road across Exmoor, 
from Dunster to Dulverton. When the narrow highway between 
the little whitewashed cottages is filled with horses and carriages, 
and the scarlet coats emerge from the stables of the inn, the 
scene is one of the most lively and pictorial that can be con- 
ceived. The topographical advantage of Wheddon Cross—a meet 
which is now usually called Cutcombe, from the parish in which 
it is situated—is its relation to Dunkery Beacon. As Cloutsham 
commands all the woods and watercourses which descend to the 
west and north of the central mountain, so Wheddon Cross com- 
mands the valleys southward to the Exe, the heights of Lype 
Hill, and the covers of Wooton Courtenay and Luxborough. 
From this point the stag is less likely to descend to the sea than 
from any other of the north-eastern meets, and the open cha- 
racter of the land gives a possibility of a hard run in almost any 
direction. Wheddon Cross is the highest point on the great 
highroad across the moor; it isa drawback to it that it is more 
liable to fog than those meets which are on a lower elevation. 
Cutcombe is one of the earliest places at which regular meets 
were formed. It was certainly a favourite as long ago as 1815, 
when Cloutsham does not seem to have been invented. 

A meet, the popularity of which is constantly on the increase, 
is Hawkcombe Head. This is an ill-defined fragment of the im- 
mense common which spreads, a triangle, between Glenthorne 
and Porlock and the summit of Lucott Hill. This, although 
close to the high road from Lynmouth, is contiguous to one of the 
most desolate districts of Exmoor, looking down in all directions 
upon 

” Culbone, Oare, and Stoke Pero, 
Parishes three where no parson ‘Il go. 


Lord Lovelace’s plantations have within the last twenty years 
considerably changed the aspect of this country, and have robbed 
it of much of its solemn uniformity. ‘Towards the sea long, roll- 
ing woods present an admirable cover, in which, however, the 
stag is rather apt to be hopelessly lost. ‘The proximity of Hawk- 
combe Head to Lynton and Porlock make it especially convenient 
to hunting men residing at those two centres, and it is by no 
means too far from Dunster for an agreeable though rather a long 
day. The} hill above Porlock, however, it should be remembered, 
is the longest and heaviest in a country where most roads are 
heavy. 

It is from Dunster only that the anomalous, but very interest- 
ing and pleasant, hunting on the Quantocks can be conveniently 
visited. This appendage of the Exmoor stag-hunt has now 
existed since 1865, when it was first instituted. The meet is 
usually at Triscombe Stone, a point on the ridge separated only 
by a single combe from Wilsneck, the summit of the Quantocks. 
This year, however, the opening meet was held on the moor 
above Crowcombe covers, about a mile and a half north-west of 
Triscombe Stone, and this will probably be, for the future, the 
recognized Quantock meet, as it is of extremely convenient 
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position. The Quantock hunting only lasts for a fortnight in the 
year, one week in September for stags, and another much later in 
the season for hinds. It is extremely popular among the trades- 
people of Taunton and Bridgwater, who have no other oppor- 
tunity of seeing a stag-hunt, but the field is absurdly large. In 
1878, when the question of abandoning the Quantocks was 
seriously considered, Mr. Bisset complained that “ the Quantock 
gathering is becoming worse every year; and the rough and 
ragged character of the Horner .country [below Cloutsham] is 
here wanting to check the impetuosity of the ragtag and bobtail 
who come out fora lark.” This is true to-day, but the Quan- 
tock weeks are preserved, and the sentimental hunter will not 
wish to missthe meet above Crowcombe. The spot is that where the 
narrow saddle of the graceful Quantocks becomes widest, and the 
ascent to the exquisite swell of heather through the rich combes 
on either side has a distinguished beauty—a beauty of gentleness, 
which forms a charming contrast with the severity of Exmoor. 
The route from Dunster to Croweombe, through Washford and 
Williton, is long, but easy and simple. 

Exford remains to be described as a meet not absolutely beyond 
the reach of a man who hunts from Dunster or one of the north- 
eastern villages. ‘This is the real capital of the hunt, since here 
for the last sixteen years have been the kennels of the Devon and 
Somerset staghounds. The meet is not in the village, but at 
Stone Cross, a spot on the high road about a mile on the Dunster 
side. Exford is full of interest for the student of stag-hunting ; 
but its gentle rurality, in the midst of cultivation, offers nothing 
to attract lovers of the picturesque. When the visitor, however, 
has included Exford among the meets which we have attempted 
to describe, he has seen all the localities in the Dunster division 
of Exmoor at which the hounds are gathered at the present time. 
If he hunts from all of these, he is likely in a long season to 
obtain an exhaustive acquaintance with the magnificent country 
which protects the red-deer and is protected by it. 


OUR DETECTIVE POLICE. 
IIL. 


[TF the advantages enjoyed by the French police over our own 

in dealing with obscure and with systematic crime are so 
great as we have described, the reader may be inclined to ask 
how it is that they ever fail and we ever succeed. The answer 
is that our organization is so superior as to almost redress the 
balance. The standing strength of the London detective force 
is about four hundred. At the head of it is the Director of the 
Criminal Investigation Department at New Scotland Yard. The 
staff attached to headquarters, and in immediate contact with the 
director, consists of one superintendent and about thirty subor- 
dinates ; the rest of the men are distributed among the twenty- 
two divisions of the Metropolitan Police. Each division has thus 
a local staff of detectives, consisting of one inspector and a vary- 
ing number of sergeants, who are, for all ordinary purposes, 
under the control of the divisional superintendent. Every crime 
discovered is reported first to the nearest police-station, and then 
to the superintendent of the division, who immediately takes it 
in hand, and issues such directions as he thinks necessary to the 
detective inspector of his division, At the same time he refers 
it to the Criminal Investigation Department either by way of his 
daily report, or at once if the affair be very serious, Such report 
passes through a chief officer of the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment, and then goes to the director ; if urgent and out of hours, it 
is telegraphed to his house. He can then act in several ways 
according to the nature and gravity of the case; he may leave 
it entirely in the hands of the superintendent, or he may issue 
instructions direct to the divisional detective inspector, in which 
case the latter will act in concert with the superintendent ; or, 
again, he may instruct a member of his own staff, who, in turn, 
may act with the superintendent or independently. Not to 
weary the reader with details, the main points of the system 
are (1) the local distribution of the detective force, and (2) its 
interaction with the ordinary force through the superintendents. 
Everything, of course, depends on the smooth working ; but to 
that we shall return. 

In Paris the system is totally different. The entire force is 
centralized and quite independent of the civil police. The Police 
Municipale and the Service de la Stireté, or criminal police, only 
touch at two points at opposite ends of the scale ; that is to say, 
both are under the préfet de police, and a detective may in 
emergency command the assistance of the ordinary policeman or 
gardien de la paix upon the production of his official card. But it 
is to be observed that the préfet does not correspond to our Chief 
Commissioner ; he is only a nominal head who goes in and out 
with the Ministry, and rarely or never knows anything about the 
police. The real heads are the chiefs of the two departments, 


and they are not only independent of each other, but rivals. The 
same spirit prevails throughout, and the detective never appeals 
to his civil colleague if he can possibly avoid it. On the contrary, 
collisions are more frequent than mutual assistance ; in fact, the 
municipal police has a sort of little rival detective force of its 
own. Curiously enough, this complete separation of the two 
corps is a recent reform, long agitated, but only obtained about 
two years ago. Until then the Stirefé formed a department of 
the general force, as the Criminal Investigation Department does 
with us, and its chief was subordinate to the chef de la police 
municipale. There was no reason why the arrangement should 
not have worked just as well there as here; but it was never 
allowed a chance. The Siireté was treated with contumely, and 
used as a corps of discipline, into which the grand chef used to 
draft his worst oflicers, Every obstacle wes thrown in the way 
of its chief, and so far from being a help, ag it should have been, 
the alliance rendered the criminal police almost helpless. At 
present, then, the Stireté is independent ; it consists of about two 
hundred and fifty men, all attached to head-quarters. There are 
five chief inspectors, and a corresponding number of brigadiers, 
sub-brigadiers, and inspectors. The regular work is distributed 
among the chief inspectors, not according to locality, but accord- 
ing to function. One has the execution of warrants, another 
the collection of information, and so on. 

Now the superiority of the English system may not be appa- 
rent at first sight, but the briefest examination of the two at 
work will make it clear. Suppose a constable on beat discovers 
a murder or a burglary; it is reported to the superintendent, 
who at once sets his local detectives to work. Subsequently he 
refers to headquarters, but meantime not a moment has been lost. 
What happens in Paris? The gardien de la paix is the constable 
on beat; he reports the occurrence to his superior, the officier de 
la paix, who corresponds to our superintendent. All the latier 
does is to report to the commissaire of the arrondissement, and he, 
being a magistrate but not a policeman, can do nothing but 
report again to the préfet de police, and ask for assistance. Ina 
serious affair he reports also to the procureur de la république, 
who puts a juge d'instruction in charge of it. The reports having 
passed through the préfet’s office at last reach the Sireté, 
and as many men as may be demanded are placed at the 
disposal of the commissaire or juge d'instruction, as the case 
may be. Until that moment the criminal police have had 
no hand in the matter, and of course much invaluable time 
has been lost. That is the first point of contrast, The second 
bears on the working of the detectives. In London, the men em- 
ployed, being attached to the division, are familiar with the district 
and the people in it. They can often make a shrewd guess at the pro- 
bable culprit ; they know just where to look for a particular man, 
and where to go for information. The Parisian detectives gene- 
rally possess no such special knowledge. The ground is compara- 
tively unfamiliar to them; they get no local assistance, except, 
perhaps, from the two old fellows, who are not policemen, attached 
to the commissaire’s office, and consequently they have to pursue 
the investigation ab initio as best they can. The third point is 
extremely important ; it hinges on the interaction between the 
civil and criminal police. The Director of the Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department, who is also Assistant-Commissioner of Police 
for Crime, may call on a divisional superintendent for as many 
extra men as he may require for a particular service. Any 
reasonable number of ordinary constables may be put into plain 
clothes and drafted off for detective duty. This gives an extra- 
ordinary elasticity to the criminal force, which could be temporarily 
increased if necessary by several hundred disciplined men. The 
practice also constitutes a training-school for young detectives. 
Recruits, we may here remark, in passing, are always drawn from 
the regular force ; in Paris they are all ex-soldiers of unblemished 
character. Both methods have their merits and defects; but 
both attain the main object—namely, a supply of trustworthy and 
disciplined men. Of course the success of our elastic decen- 
tralized system depends, as we have said, upon the working, and 
that depends on the good-will of the superintendents, Fortu- 
nately, they are a most superior body of men, animated by a 
thoroughly loyal spirit, and there is little or no friction. 

It would be interesting to go a step further, and follow the 
detectives into action; but it is difficult to generalize with accu- 
racy on that head. Every good detective has to some extent his 
own way of working, which is varied, of course, according to the 
circumstances. We may say, however, that asa rule the Parisian 
agent has a freer hand, and works in a somewhat bolder, 
more self-reliant manner than his English colleague. This follows 
from his isolation; he is less helped by “ information received,” 
and too badly paid to buy it; so he is forced to acquire it by his 
own exertions. A favourite method is to assume the disguise of 
a working-man or hawker. And here it may be said that the 
use of an elaborate make-up exists now only in books. Every 
zealous hand has his own little wardrobe, and the simpler the 
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better; the most effectual disguises are those which best assimi- 
late the wearer to common life. The Parisian has two in parti- 
cular—the blouse and the workman’s apron. “Shadowing” is 
always done by two men, one some little way behind the other. 
Each carries a change of dress, to wit a blouse wound sash-wise 
round the waist and a casquette carried inside the shirt. The 
moment the first man fancies himself perceived, he gives place to 
the second, and, dropping behind, slips the blouse over his jacket 
and exchanges his felt hat for the casqguette. Thus metamorphosed 
he resumes his place. But to reveal any more secrets would be 
indiscreet. 

A few remarks in conclusion. Our detective” police, the 
present organization of which only dates from 1878, and is 
not yet perfect, has succeeded in collaring systematic crime to 
an extent which would have seemed impossible twenty years 

Discussions on the “diminution of crime” which rest 
upon judicial statistics are beside the point. All that such 
statistics show is the relative activity or success of 
the police. Crime brought to trial and crime committed are 
totally different things. Even the police records and reports 
do not afford a fair criterion; for not many years ago a 
vast amount of crime was committed which was never reported. 
Only those with an inside knowledge of the facts can appreciate 
the enormous advances made. With our present organization 
systematic crime might be made impossible. To that end two 
things are mainly wanted. The first is superior legal powers. 
This has been principally made necessary, as we have said before, 
by the modern press with its ubiquitous news-agencies and per- 
fervid editors. These gentlemen are no support to the law—quite 
otherwise; they merely use it to throw at the police when it 
suits their book. At other times they are loudest in demanding 
ultra-legal action. The second is the recognition by judicial 
authority of the fact that crime is a profession, neither more nor 
Jess. The real cause of crime is not the shape of the criminal’s 
head nor his grandmother’s morals, but simply the fact that he 
can earn a living thereby without honest work. Make this im- 
possible to him and you have done with it. Sir William Hardman 
did so; he treated burglars in such a fashion that they ceased 
to ply their profession within his jurisdiction. To use a com- 
mon phrase, it was not good enough ; and the way, the only way, 
to extinguish crime is to make it “not good enough.” Until that 
is done no police efforts will suffice. 


OYSTERS. 


Jovan of oysters are rejoicing that the law of the land pro- 
nounces that their favourite bivalve is again in season; 
but few who indulge in it—at any rate, such as live in our 
great inland cities and towns—know or pause to think of the 
eurious life history of the shell fish so dear to gourmets. In theso 
latitudes oysters are collected, attached in groups, “growing,” as 
it is called, on a stony bottom, or in clusters on the rocks, whence 
it requires considerable force to remove them. In Southern seas 
small and delicate oysters are found fringing the fantastic roots 
of the slimy-leaved mangroves that luxuriate in swampy places, 
beneficently keeping down the dangerous matter by covering it 
with their thick green mantle. Far and wide from the slushy 
bottoms of the lagoons of Southern seas, which afford no other 
foothold for the oysters, rise the arched roots of the vigorous 
mangroves, and to these roots the oysters attach themselves, so 
that “ gathering oysters from trees” is a sober fact and no idle 
traveller's tale. But in his young and beardless days the oyster 
was not rooted to one spot, but roved at will through the briny 
water, lashing his tadpole-like tail and so driving himself merrily 
along. Like all animals, the oyster has his origin in an egg. The 
manner in which the eggs are fertilized is curious, and differs 
according to the species of oyster. The fecundation of the English 
oyster takes place in the water tubes of the gills of the mother 
oyster into which the eggs fall, and are fertilized by the male cells 
which have been shed by some neighbouring oyster. These cells 
are furnished with a long cilium or vibrating hair, which enables 
them to swim freely through the water. The gill of the oyster is 
of course its breathing organ, but, unlike the gills of fishes ‘or 
lobsters, the gills of the oyster not alone enable it to breathe and 
purify its blood, but, by means of the cilia which fringe them 
and are ever waving backwards and forwards, they cause a 
constant current of water to flow through the mouth of the 
stationary oyster, which, unlike the fish or the shrimp, cannot 
now range hunting-grounds itself. As the water flows through 
the gills it comes laden with food for the stomach and lime to 
build up the shell of the oyster, and along with these float the 
cells, which in our English species (Ostrea edulis) come into 
contact with the eggs in the water tubes of the maternal gills. 
The eggs of the Portuguese and American oyster (Ostrea 


angulata) are subjected to greater dangers ; they are shed out into 
the deep like the male cells and are fertilized by chance; multi- 
tudes, however, sink to the bottom and perish through lack of 
fertilization. 

So prolific is the oyster, that it has been calculated by the dis- 
tinguished American Professor, Dr. Brooks, of the Johns Hopkins 
University, that if half the eggs laid by an average American 
oyster were to develop, it would in the first generation have 
eight million female descendants, while in the second generation 
it would be the proud ancestor of eight million times eight million 
granddaughters, It is stated by the same authority that, at this 
rate of increase, allowing only one brood to each female, the mass 
of oysters would in a single year form more than eight worlds of 
shell-fish of the size of this globe. The oyster of Northern Europe 
is not so go-ahead as its American cousin in the matter of progeny, 
and only produces from one to two millions of eggs; but the pro- 
tection afforded by the maternal shell more than compensates for 
the deficiency in the number of eggs. Although bons vivants may 
deplore the decrease in oysters, it must be admitted that it would 
not be an unmitigated blessing if all oyster-eggs were to develop, as 
in that case both the earth and its inhabitants would in a few weeks 
be incrusted with the bivalves. For the first six or seven days of its 
existence the oyster swims merrily around, during this period the 
shells begin to form, and it isin this stage that they are known to 
fishermen as “oyster spat.” What impulse induces the young 
oyster to give up its roving life and settle down to a humdrum 
existence, we cannot say. Possibly it is the vague sense of 
weariness that is apt to overtake all homeless beings ; more pro- 
bably the increasing weight of the shell renders movement irk- 
some. From whatever cause, after a week or so, the young 
oyster betakes itself to a sedentary life, and gives itself up to 
eating, enlarging its house, and reproducing its kind. At about 
two or three years old, the oyster is of most interest to the 
general world, as it is then in its prime for the table. We are 
disgusted at the barbarity of the Fijians who eagerly devour 
shrimps“ alive and kicking,” but, unfortunately for our consistency, 
ecience tells us that in England we do very much the same 
thing. Oyster-lovers are wont to declare that when the shell is 
opened, the oyster, without a sigh, yields up its spirit to the vast 
unknown ; but this theory is ruthlessly knocked on the head by 
scientific investigation. Possibly the oyster may find something 
soothing in being devoured alive, as African travellers assure us 
that men in the grasp of a lion find a kind of mesmeric fascina- 
tion stealing over them and numbing all sense of fear. Possibly, 
from the point of view of the oyster, it is more desirable to be 
eaten alive than to be boiled or fried alive; the question is one 
that hardly admits of being argued from the anti-cruelty stand- 
point. As we have much in common with the oyster, which, 
when served up for the delectation of mankind, is long past its 
premiére jeunesse, has forgotten its errant and frisky youth, and 
settled down to a steady old age, so we may hope that, as in some 
savage tribes, the old people regard it as a mark of distinction to 
be eaten by the young ones, so the elderly oyster is not altogether 
without a feeling of pride in figuring as a dainty plat at his 
latter end. 


TENNIS. 


Ww have said that too much is made of the difficulty of the 
rules of tennis, but we must admit that others besides the 
entire stranger to the game and the trembling beginner have 
found a fearful wonder in the thing. The ingenious Stonehenge, 
while claiming no common acquaintance with the sports of the 
earth, could, in his salad days, shine forth with a very splendour 
of bewilderment. “Fully initiated, not only in their general 
features, but in all their more secret operations” was Stone- 
henge, and startling, indeed, are these latter as set forth by him 
in tennis, “ At each end of the Court,” says he, writing in the 
year of grace 1856, “is a gallery, called the dedans, and on the 
sides also is another gallery, divided into spaces, called the first, 
second and third gallery doors ; and also six other numbered cells 
a yard wide, called chaces”; all of which is wrong, and to an 
extent so woeful that one can but wonder how it ever came to be 
written. He tells us, too, that the racket and balls are the 
same as for the game of rackets; a most wild and wilful state- 
ment. And, further, the object of the game is “to put the ball 
into some one of the above cells, which are very complicated.” 
To start the game, we learn that “the ball is thrown upon the 
pent-house in the middle, and as it rebounds it is driven to any 
of the cells which the player may choose, and according to the 
result is the score, which varies with each cell. Altogether it is 
a most complicated game, and requires great practice to master 
its peculiarities, to say nothing of the score, which is very sin- 
gular.” Indeed, the whole article is a mine of fun, and may be 
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confidently recommended to any tennis-player by chance melan- 
holy. But it is no wonder that a faint-hearted player, meeting 
with an account like that, should fight shy of a pastime 

-of such awful qualities. If he forthwith take down his lawn- 
tennis bat and refurbish his golf-clubs, who shall blame him? 
If that were tennis, he may well thank Heaven he is no tennis- 
layer. 

5 But, of course, the game may be explained with complete 
lucidity, one humble virtue being present in the expositor—to 
‘wit, a knowledge of the rules and practice of the game. Mr. 
Julian Marshall, in the Encyclopedia Britannica, in his Annals 
of Tennis, and in the little volume treating of Tennis in the 
“ All England” series, has dealt admirably with the subject, and 
Mr. Heathcote, in the “ Badminton” series, is equally successful. 
In the Field Book (1833) there is an article on tennis, longer 
than Stonehenge’s, and certainly less inaccurate, but no more 
lucid, and not nearly so funny. Stonehenge grew, alas! to be 
very correct and solemn, and the fine humour which we have 
praised was dissolved by the horrid knowledge of a “ staff.” But, 
with the exception of the Annals of Tennis and the Encyclopedia 
article (both, no doubt, proper for a gentleman's library, but, un- 
fortunately, not always to be found), the seeker after tennis 
knowledge had not where to turn until last year, when the 
Badminton volume and the little “ All England” book made their 
appearance. Some of us thought, then, there would be a “ boom” 
in tennis, and that the world was at an end of its ignorance, 
that the courts would be crowded with the newly enlightened, 
cand the old stagers left to grumble in the dedans. But things 
‘are just as delightfully sleepy as ever, and only on Saturday 
afternoons are the London courts at all certainly used. 

The first step towards learning the game should be to take a 
plan of the court and, by the light of a key and glossary of terms, 
to study it attentively. It will be easily remembered which 
side of the net is the service side and which the hazard, that 
the service is always from the service side and delivered from 
any part of the service-side court. Exactly what a good service 
is the learner will not grasp so readily, and he must beware 
of a confusion arising from the “service-pent-house ” being not 
on the service side of the net (as he might naturally suppose) 
but on the hazard side. But if clear on this point he should 
have no great further difficulty in seeing what is proper in service. 
After the plan and rules have been studied for half an hour, 
they should be put away and the learner proceed as follows. 
Let him take a sheet of paper and from memory draw the plan 
of the court with all detail possible, giving chases, marking 
the galleries, writing in the names of the galleries and chases, 
showing the grille and tambour, marking the winning hazards 
by a red line, and shading the part of the side pent-house which 
constitutes the “service-pent-house.” When the plan contains 
all the student can put into it, let him open the work of his 
master and compare the results. From our own experience 
we can assure him he is lucky if he have no “ howler” in his 
plan, as, for instance, the absence of any slight distinctions 
which may exist between the two sides of the court: little 
distinctions which, unkindly, did not occur to him while he 
-was so laboriously (and wrongly) drawing those chases beneath 
the very nose of the grille. With this first knowledge 
mastered, he may visit a tennis-court and have a first prac- 
tical lesson. No doubt he will find things not quite as he 
expected, the dedans and galleries and chase lines will be 
not as he pictured them, and the court generally may seem a 
‘strange thing of bars and gratings. But, instead of being quite 
‘at sea and having to ask his instructor everything three times 
over, he will at least have got correctly the names of the various 
‘parts of the court and be an intelligent observer of what is shown 
as a good service, a pass, and around service. Indeed, without 
‘more ado, he will be able to turn his attention to “ the stroke.” 

Now the essence of tennis is the chase, and as you master this 
-so is your tennis good or bad. And the principle of the chase is 
-this—to keep the ball on falling (ec. touching the floor the second 
‘time) as near as may be to an end wall. To one unused to a 
tennis-court the distance which a ball, after striking an end wall, 
-can rebound towards the net, will seem wonderful and unnatural. 
A ball struck with only average force and in ordinary uncut 
racket or lawn-tennis style, after bounding once on the floor some 
‘nine feet from the end wall, will strike that wall and fly back 
with ease as much as five-and-twenty feet. And this is to make 
a terribly bad chase. But struck as it should have been, with 
eut and the right tennis stroke, while travelling as fast and 
striking the ground first at the same distance from the end wall, 
‘the ball would have fallen, not twenty-five, but a bare six, feet 
from the end wall. And this is to make a ‘good chase; and a 
good chase wins a bad chase ; and a chase won adds a point to 
“the victor. 

So it is clear, cut is what we must cultivate; and that way 
doth madness lie, for indeed there is the devil in a satisfactory 


stroke. And if we have it not to at least some degree, and have 
played many years, why, the matter is serious, and we must get 
some semblance of it or retreat dishonoured from the noble game. 
No man can respect himself who perpetually makes gallery 
chases, and your most patient marker grows solemn, discriminat- 
ing twixt better or worse than the door. In fact, if we cannot 
avoid these long chases, if we cannot acquire something of a 
well-cut stroke, tennis is not for us. Any game, whatever its 
success, not relying on this, is scouted as irregular, and there is 
not the slightest doubt in the world that for ninety-nine men out 
of a hundred the “correct” is also the right game. Our past and 
present amateur champions, Mr. J. M. Heathcote and Mr. Alfred 
Lyttelton, are, before all things, “classical”; indeed, with the 
exception of Pettitt, no player of first-rate importance has been 
anythingelse. Thus, a player with the root of the matter in him 
aright will sooner lose chase three on the floor than win it by forcing 
the dedans. To win chase two (or even three) on the floor is a 
feat of considerable difficulty, but Mr. Lyttelton or Saunders, 
each possessed of a terrific stroke, would never dream of playing 
for it otherwise. Nay, against some opponents and on some 
occasions they will try for even more than this, and venture for 
“better than a yard” upon the floor. But this is the very 
diabolics of tennis, and by no means to be attempted of the 
general, Sir Edward Grey (our second amateur) plays a good 
sportsmanlike game, not very strong in attack, but with good 
defence and return. The rests (or rallies) which take place when 
this player and Latham meet are protracted to an unwonted 
degree, neither player having a very severe stroke, and both being 
gifted with exceptional powers of return. Mr, H. E. Crawley, 
Mr. Oswald, Mr. Cazalet, and Mr. Curtis are all players of first- 
rate importance in the amateur ranks. The first named had 
hard luck this year, when, having fought his way through the 
all-comers’ competition at Lord's, he fell a victim to influenza 
before he could play Sir Edward Grey for the silver prize. The 
most famous of lawn-tennis players plays a little tennis. The 
amount of twist and screw which he can impart seems un- 
limited, but he has not acquired, as yet, much cut. But lawn- 
tennis ways are the bane of the old game, and it may be that, as 
the leopard his spots, the past-master of lawn-tennis finds his 
method unchangeable. And while the cricket, and even the 
racket, player goes into the tennis-court with past training to 
stand him in good stead, the lawn-tennis player goes handicapped 
by just so long as it takes him to unlearn all his earlier craft. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


HE rise in the Bank-rate from 2} to 3 per cent. last week has 
unfortunately been followed by a fall in the rate in the 
outside market. Early last week the discount-houses were 
charging as much as 3 per cent, in the expectation that the Bank- 
rate would be advanced to 3} per cent. When they found that 
the rise was only to 3 per cent., they proceeded to compete more 
actively with one another, and gradually the open rate declined to 
24 per cent., from which it has recovered to only about 2} per 
cent. Yet it ought to be clear to every one engaged in the 
market that rates for the next two months must steadily rise. 
It is true that the Bank of England is stronger now than it has 
been for years past at the same date; but the demands upon the 
Bank are at present unusually large. In the first place, coin is 
flowing out into the English provinces and to Ireland, and next 
month it will go to Scotland. Within the next six weeks, 
therefore, it is probable that three or four millions sterling may 
be taken from London for the internal circulation. In the second 
place, the German demand for gold continues. It has been going on 
now for several weeks, and there is no probability of its ceasing 
soon, As our readers are aware, the German crops are very bad, 
and Germany in consequence requires to import from abroad an 
unusual quantity of wheat, rye, and maize. Most of the grain 
must come from the United States; and as the McKinley tariff 
has greatly lessened the American imports of German manufac- 
tures, it is certain that Germany will have to pay for a large pro- 
portion of the grain in gold. The Imperial Bank of Germany, 
therefore, is taking advantage of the cheapness of money here to 
attract gold from London to itself. In the third place, the usual 
miscellaneous demands are sure to arise. And, in the fourth place, 
there is certain to be a very great demand for the United States. 
Since 1880 the American crops have not been so good as this year, 
and unfortunately the European crops are even worse than in 
1879-80. Therefore Europe will have to import from the United 
States more food than for many years past; and owing to the 
McKinley tariff there will be less European goods exported 
to the United States. Consequently the debt due from Europe 
to America will be larger than it has been for a long time 
past; and over and above that, a great speculation has sprung 
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up during the past few weeks in American railroad securities. 
All Europe is buying those securities ; but particularly the pur- 
chases in this country are very large. Owing to all this, the debt 
due from Europe to the United States will be exceptionally large, 
and American bankers are therefore drawing upon London, 
Paris, and Berlin for gold in exceptional amounts. It is to be 
recollected that in the first half of this year gold to the amount 
of 15 millions sterling was shipped from New York to Europe. 
The total United States currency is in consequence not now larger 
than it was at the end of last year, and there is nothing to show 
that it was too large then. But just now there is an exceptional 
demand for money in the United States, because of the goodness 
of the crops, the stimulus those crops have given, and are likely 
to give, to every branch of trade, and the outburst of specula- 
tion that has taken place. Apart from this natural demand 
for an increase in the currency, there is an artificial demand, 
arising out of the fear that silver will, unless the greatest 
care is taken, drive gold out of the country. That fear was 
very strong some months ago, and probably but for the ex- 
traordinary atmospheric influences of the present year the fear 
would have increased, and in consequence gold would have dis- 
appeared. But now that Europe owes such large sums to 
the United States, American bankers are taking advantage of 
the circumstance to supply themselves with gold, and so put an 
end to the fears that were threatening to involve the money 
market in confusion. If rates in London remain low, the Ame- 
rican demand for gold will become serious before long; but if 
rates are raised, it will be kept within bounds. For, in the first 
place, there is no reason to fear stringency in the American 
money market; and, in the second place, American bankers will 
do what they can to prevent trouble in the London market, and 
so check the good business that is now springing up at home. 
It is to be hoped, therefore, that the joint-stock banks and the 
bill-brokers will co-operate with the Bank of England in pro- 
tecting the reserve. 


The Stock Exchange settlement, which began on Monday 
morning and ended on Wednesday evening, has proved to be 
larger and more troublesome than was expected. It was thought 
that the smaller and weaker speculators had sold so freely last 
week that stocks had passed into the hands of powerful 
capitalists, and that, therefore, a much smaller proportion would 
have been carried over in the market than at the last settlement. 
But the ease that ‘was thus anticipated has not been secured. A 
good deal of the buying was on American account, and those 
American purchases have had to be financed in London for the 
time being. Besides, since the speculation in American Railroad 
securities sprang up, large numbers of jobbers have migrated from 
other markets into the American, and the old American jobbers are 
jealous of these newcomers, and made difficulties about carrying 
over their stocks, The newcomers dealt freely with the brokers, 
but they found that they were unable to undo their bargains 
as they had anticipated. Lastly, the joint-stock banks, 
which now make up their accounts every month, have been 
lending less freely, so as to show handsome reserves; and the 
India Council, too, has been calling in money in preparation for 
the dividends it has to pay. Therefore money was scarcer than 
had been looked for, and the Bank of England did a large business 
in loans at 34 per cent. Many, in consequence, expected another 
rise in the Bank-rate this week, but no change has been made. 
Apparently the directors think that the scarcity of money this 
week was temporary, and that, as the interest on the National 
Debt will be paid in a few days, it will so much increase the 
supply in the open market that it would be impossible to carry 
the open market up, even if there were an advance made in the 
Bank-rate. 

The Silver market continues quiet. ‘The Continental demand 
ceased for some days, India is not buying, and there is no 
speculation. The price, therefore, is only 45d. per oz. 


The stock markets have not yet recovered from the scare of 
last week. All departments are for the moment under the influence 
of the American market. When it is active and sanguine specu- 
lation grows in every department, when it is checked there is 
general depression ; and for the time being operators in the Ameri- 
can market are uncertain how to act because of the fear inspired 
by Mr. Jay Gould. It is said that he did not expect prices to 
rise so suddenly and rapidly as they have done; that he, there- 
fore, did not buy, and that now he is intent upon bringing about 
lower prices, so that he may join the great army of speculators. 
First he caused apprehension by inspiring a fear that a Receiver 
would be appointed over the Union Pacific Railroad, which had a 
floating debt of 4 millions sterling. The great banking house of 
Drexel, Morgan, & Co., however, interfered, and the floating debt 
has been arranged. Then Mr. Gould let it be known that the 
usual quarterly dividend of the Missouri Pacific would not be 
paid. The price fell about 10 dols. in one day, and there was a 


scare in the New York market. What he will do next nobody 

knows. His opponents are confidently announcing that he is 

beaten; but the more cautious operators remember how often - 
that has been said in the past and proved to be untrue. The 

uncertainty is likely to last for a little while longer ; but of course 

one man, however unscrupuloas and clever, cannot fight the whole 

market, and after a while the speculation will begin again. Mr. 

Gould, in fact, was able to succeed so far only because the 

speculation had become reckless, He is shrewd enough, no doubt, 
to recognize this, and as soon as he perceives that the weaker 

speculators have been cleared out he will probably hold his hand, 
but only perhaps to strike another blow when the opportunity 

offers. Meanwhile the crops in the United States are now 

secured and are as abundant and fine in quality as the most. 
sanguine expected ; the railroad Companies are earning largely 

increased receipts, and in every direction there are signs of 
growing prosperity. But investors will do well to take warning 

by what has just happened, and to bear in mind that the great 

majority of American shares dealt in on this market yield no 
dividend ; that the rise, therefore, is purely speculative, and 
that speculation is always at the mercy of unscrupulous manipu- 
lators like Mr, Gould, as well as of accidents of all kinds. 

All other departments of the Stock Exchange have been affected 
by the set-back in the American market, and the news from 

Argentina referred to below, and everywhere there is less doing. 

Meanwhile, however, the foreign market is supported by the 
confidence of France. The new Russian loan, it is now under- 
stood, will be brought out about the middle of the month, and 
the price will be a fraction under 8o—that is to say, the stock 
will yield about 3} per cent. to the investor. It is to be offered 
in London, Berlin, and Amsterdam, as well as in Paris, though 
there are some doubts now as to whether Messrs. Mendelssohn & 
Warschauer will not withdraw, so strong has public opinion in 
Germany declared against their participation in the transaction. 
In any case, it is unlikely that German investors will subscribe, 
and we trust that British investors will be equally careful. 


The wheat market is surprisingly quiet, owing to the magnitude 
of the exports from the United States. Buyers are unwilling to 
give the prices asked ; but holders are equally unwilling to take 
lees, 

The crisis in Argentina is growing worse, and the Government 
has issued a decree requiring all creditors who have contracted to: 
be paid in gold to accept 250 paper dollars for 100 gold dollars, 
while the real equivalent of the latter is 430 paper dollars, or to 
give their debtors two years’ grace. Bankers in particular will 
suffer seriously from this. 


The movements in prices this week are almost all downwards. 
Thus, Brighton A closed on Thursday evening at 1473, a fald 
compared with the preceding Thursday closing of 14; and South- 
Eastern A closed at 833, a fall of 7; Lancashire and Yorkshire 
closed at 108}, a fall of }; North-Eastern Consols closed at 1544, 
a fall of 3; London and North-Western closed at 1708, a fall of 
13; and Great Western closed at 158, a fall of 13. In the 
American market, which just now guides the current of specu- 
lation, the downward movements have been in some cases very 
considerable. Thus, Atchison shares closed on Thursday evening 
at 44}, a fall of 3 compared with the preceding Thursday ; 
Union Pacific shares closed at 423, a fall of 24; Erie shares 
closed at 30}, a fall of 2}; Reading shares closed at 20, a fall 
of 1}; Denver closed at 19}, a fall of 7; and Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi shares closed at 26}, a fall of 3}. Coming now to the 
shares of Companies which for sometime have not paid dividends, but 
which may prosper so greatly in the immediate future that there 
is a chance of their resuming dividend payments, we find that 
Milwaukee shares closed on Thursday at 76}, a fall compared 
with the preceding Thursday of 1}; and even dividend-paying 
shares like Louisville and Nashville closed at 824, a fall of 1. 
The decree of forced currency, as it is called—that is, making 
paper legal tender, even in the case of contracts in which there 
is a special stipulation for payment in gold—has naturally caused 
a heavy fall in all Argentine securities. Thus the Argentine 
1886 loan, the only old loan, it will be recollected, the interest of 
which is payable in gold, closed on Thursday at 60}, a fall of as 
much as 4; and the Buenos Ayres Six per Cent. loan of 1882 
closed at 36-38, a fall of 5. But that no doubt is due to the 
notification that the interest would not be paid, though payment 
was not expected. Strange to say, there was a rise in National 
Cedulas of from 3? to 1 on Thursday, when the deeree referred 
to appeared ; but for the week Cedulas are lower. Thus the A 
series closed on Thursday at 18}, a fall of 3. The persistent 
depreciation of railroad securities continues. Thus Buenos Ayres 
and Pacific Seven per Cent. Preference stock closed on Thursday 
at 50-54, a fall compared with the preceding Thursday of 1—and 
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‘we would specially call attention to the wideness of the quotation. 
Central Argentine Railway stock closed at 53-55, also a fall of 1. 
Buenos Ayres and Rosario Ordinary closed at 70-73, a fall of 3; 
and Buenos Ayres Great Southern closed at 130-32, a fall of 5. 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND TO-MORROW, 


ENICE has changed as much as Vienna, although in a 

different way. There was no possibility of building stately 
“Rings” and new palaces on the lagoons, or of throwing out 
smoky manufacturing suburbs. But it has altered altogether 
in its aspects ; the people have brightened up since the wars of 
liberation, and the P. and O. with other great mercantile Com- 
panies have brought business and good wages to its stagnating 
port. Yet Lombardy and Venetia under Austrian military rule 
were pleasant enough to the flying tourist. It was nothing to 
him that Italians and Austrians perpetuated the vindictive feuds 
of the middle ages, though all the power was on the side of the 
foreigner, and the native could do nothing but growl, with an 
occasional stab of the poniard. The most magnificent of the 
palaces on the Grand Canal—the ancestral mansions of Grimani 
and Foscari—might have been turned into Austrian barracks ; 
but these palaces at all events had been swept and garnished, and 
if the windows were tapestried with tunics being ventilated, 
they nevertheless showed to comparative advantage. Venice had 
hanged its masters, but still so far as superficial appearances 
‘went it was the Venice of the autocratic oligarchy, of the Bucen- 
taur and the annual espousals with the Adriatic, of masquerades, 
assassinations, and serenades, and of intrigues, political and 
amorous. The characteristic mingling of light and shadow 
was at least as strong as before. Discontent was satis- 
fied to close its shutters on the canal fronts, or it drew back 
into the slums. A few mansions in mourning, more or less, 
counted for nothing in that galvanized corpse of a city. There 
were no steam-launches plying from the railway-station, carry- 
ing, without squabbles over fares, troops of boisterous tourists. 
The hearse-like gondola, draped in funereal black, still glided 
over the silent waterways, waking the slumbering echoes at 
each corner so closely shaved with the warning cry of the 
“songless gondolier.” You could do the exclusive aristocrat 
extraordinarily cheap; for a gondola, by the day or the week, 
could be hired for next to nothing, and, though you were 
forced to abandon the use of your legs, your crutches were float- 
ing at the watergate of the hotel. But if the conveyances, like 
the city itself, were in mourning, on the other hand nothing 
could be more romantically, or «sthetically, or picturesquely 
gay than the world-famous Piazza of St. Mark. Lagoonward 
was a glorious view of azure sky and water and archipelago, 
with the delicate tracery of tapering masts and spars, of domes 
of churches and roofs of convents. Around you and in the fore- 
ground was an unrivalled museum of the rarest Byzantine archi- 
tecture, and you recalled without an effort all the associations 
of the Bridge of Sighs, the fateful accusations dropped stealthily 
in the Lion’s Mouth, and the blank frame in the historic gallery of 
the Doges once filled by the portrait of Marino Faliero. To the 
left were the steeds of bronze, bridled by the Genoese Doria, and 
then you realized the genius of Byron and felt that Rogers was 
a poet. Before you were the tame pigeons cooing on the pave- 
ment, and the Austrian band made the languid air melodious, 
and you sipped the coffee or the ices and dreamed the dreams of 
the lotus-eater. The gay Austrian uniform and the clatter of 
the spurs—for they always seemed to quarter some cavalry in 
these marshes—were grateful alike to eye and ear, without 
disturbing reflection. For we are imagining you seated in the 
piazza behind the sun-blinds, before the gay Café of Florian, 
which, like the still more ancient Pedrocchi at Padua, may be 
said to have never closed its doors. Not even the pleasure-loving 
Parisians made more of an institution of the café than the inhabi- 
tants of the greater cities in northern and southern Italy. No 
people have practised with greater success the art of frugal sel* 
indulgence ; and conversation, cards, chess, or dominoes, a cup 
of coffee, and a cheap black Lombard cigar, had come to supersede 
the necessity for beef and bread, to say nothing of such luxuries 
as good clothes and bedding. 

We have roughly indicated the limits within which the Italian 
café used to flourish. It was remarkable that nothing of the sort 
was to be found in Papal Rome to rival Florian’s or the 
“Europa” at Naples. No doubt there was the far-famed Café 
Greco ; but that was patronized by foreign artists. Perhaps the 
reason may have been that the middle classes were muzzled, and 
were denied admission to the liberal professions, as was satirically 
set forth by About in La Question Romaine. The Freethinker 
dare not air his views; the grondeur could not vent his spite 
in a stifling air overcharged with suspicion, when the consom- 


mateur at the next table might be a spy of the Government. It 
was safer, on the whole, to be dull at home than to risk sempi- 
ternal seclusion in a dungeon. As for the lower orders, who wore 
crucifixes round their necks and carried knives in their sashes, 
they had no political opinions, and the Papacy trusted them. So 
nothing could be more jovial, especially on Sundays and holidays, 
than the ostertas outside the city gates, Seated on rude benches 
under reed-thatched sheds, the idle loafer or the workman from the 
Trastevere met the peasant from the Alban Hills or the shepherd 
of the Campagna in his sheepskins, With smoking messes of 
the wholesome polenta, with strong-smelling dishes derived from 
the refuse of fresh-slaughtered beasts, with sour wine, the weakness 
of which defied intoxication, they managed, nevertheless, to be 
uncommonly merry, for the mirth seemed to fly to the head as it 
became faster and more furious. But in Papal Rome the foreigner 
always felt as if living in the shadows of imminent mortality. 
As in Bruges, the population had been shrinking in the narrow 
streets. The grass-grown Places, with their magnificent foun- 
tains, were a world too wide for the loungers and the wayfarers, 
The Piazza Navona on a busy market day, with its vociferous 
crowds and its show of eccentric comestibles, was perhaps the 
sole exception. In the very popular Hdétel d’Angleterre, much 
affected by English bachelors, you dined in a cloistered and 
many-columned refectory, and smoked in a den like a renovated 
charnel-house. The walls that skirted the semi-suburban 
thoroughfares were covered with rich varieties of mosses and 
funguses that gladdened the heart of the botanist. The evil 
reputation of the malarious Campagna gave you a certain sense 
of oppression in the brightest sunshine. Riding homewards 
towards nightfall, the imagination was apt to evolve ghastly 
spectres from the thickening vapours and the rising mists. Nor 
was it at all improbable that they might take material shape a 
few mornings afterwards as the Roman fever. Yet, as in the 
revels of the Decameron during the plague of Florence, there 
was a deal of fun always going forward, with no thought of 
the possible diseases or death—which, indeed, seldom fell to 
the lot of English visitors, except through gross imprudence, 
There were glorious picnics and flirtations among the arches 
of the shattered aqueducts, or in the temple-crowned high 
places of more distant Tivoli, or in the umbrageous gardens 
of the Villa d’Este, near sculptured fountains festooned with 
floating draperies of the maidenhair fern. Nothing could have 
been livelier than the meet of the hounds at the tomb of 
Cecilia Metella, where the tents of the restaurateurs Nazarri or 
Spillman, with the chickens and champagne, the pdtisserie and 
Marsala, offered liberal hospitality to all who could pay, It 
was something to see the British scarlet flashing across the grey 
vegetation and threading the sombre ruins; something to feel 
that your stride was over the grave of Goth, Roman, and Saracen ; 
to know that you might have put your foot in a hero's tomb 
instead of a rabbit-hole; and that if you had rolled over you 
might be landed in a catacomb with every convenience for the 
reception of the corpse. There was never a fear of drawing 
blank, for there was more often a plurality than a scarcity of 
foxes ; and hard riders, gluttonous of coming to grief, were pretty 
sure of being gratified if they went straight at the ox-fences, in 
place of waiting for the hunt followers with axe and saw. 

The winters in Rome are detestable. The sojourn became 
delightful as spring came in, when the Campagna and the garden- 
parks in the environs were breaking out in a bloom of daffodil 
and violet. Nevertheless, between holy week and Carnival-time it 
was an enchanting change to Naples, which we must dismiss in 
a postscript. In sunshine, at least, Naples smiling to the Southern 
Sea was always as gay as Rome was sombre. The stranger saw 
nothing of the odoriferous and tortuous lanes that went crawling 
up the steep slopes and ran into cach dismal and sunless recess. 
The gardens of the Villa Reale, from which poverty and rags 
used to be excluded, were enchanting. Beyond them stretched 
the long line of quais, where the facchini took their siestas among 
the wine-casks in the intervals of labour. Beyond these, 
again, was the semicircle of interminable suburb from Portici 
to Castellamare and the Piano of Sorrento. Nowhere in 
Europe, perhaps, did money go further than in Naples, the 
attendant misfortune being that it was extremely scarce. 
Consequently, though a huge bouquet of camellias might be 
had for twopence, you were beset by beggars and the hawkers 
of flowers and curiosities. The poorer quarters were scented 
with salt fish or water-melons, according to the season, the one 
and the other being sold for a trifle. Lazzaroni and facchini had 
come near to solving the problem of how to live on nothing a 
day. A single carlino went a long way with them, and sleep 
seemed to satisfy them when food was scarce. To do the 
peasants justice they worked hard, and the great highroad that 
skirted some six miles of beach was a scene of ceaseless and busy 
traffic. Each crazy corricolo, with its netful of children beneath, 
was overcharged, and the cruelty to horses was atrocious. But 
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it was the characteristic of the Neapolitans, in the country as in 
the town, to take little or no thought for the morrow. And as 
the facchino would refuse a well-paid turn of work if he had the 
money for a meal and a flask of wine at the moment, so the in- 
dustrious vine-dresser would bring soil to the slopes of some lava- 
torrent, undeterred by the terror of previous devastation. 


COSAS DE CHILE—THE GRINGO. 


“ (NHILI for the Chilians” is the ruling sentiment from Aucud 

to Arica. It is not always expedient to proclaim it from 
the housetops, as few Balmaceda found to his cost. As a per- 
manent political cry it might seriously check that influx of foreign 
capital so necessary to the development of the country, and lower 
the status of its securities on the Bourses of Europe. But it is 
none the less written on the hearts of the people, and as a natural 
corollary the spoliation of the Gringo is an article of national 
faith. It is held to be fair game to squat on his holdings and 
steal his stock, to encroach on his mining claims and tap his lodes, 
to repudiate a bargain in which he bas seemingly won an advan- 
tage, and to harass his existence with an avalanche of stamped 
paper. And the Gringo who goes to law with a native over such 
matters plunges from a frying-pan, where he has been merely 
sizzling @ petit feu, into a fiery furnace. In Tarapaca, where the 
foreign interest is strong and the local judges drop in periodically 
at the leading oficinas to receive a little testimonial destined to 
facilitate any legal process that may have to be taken against 
recalcitrant workmen, squatters, and the like, he may hold his 
own. But elsewhere! 

Taking the Census of 1885 as a basis, it may be safely estimated 
that there are now a round hundred thousand foreigners in Chili. 
For the most part, these live in social isolation, especially if of 
British and Teutonic origin. In cities there is, save at official 
and semi-oflicial gatherings, and possibly at the reunions of the 
local Sociedad filarménica, but scant festive intercourse between 
them and the natives, The Chilian does not give dinner-parties, 
and at such receptions as vbtain amongst the middle classes the 
men usually sit on one side of the room and the ladies on the 
other. Hence the foreign colonies fall back on their own re- 
sources. They have their national clubs, patriotic and benevolent 
institutions, musical societies, and sporting associations. Valparaiso 
has two English clubs, gauged to suit the purses and status of 
their respective members. The benevolent and other institutions 
offer a further excuse for periodical outings and junketings, 
festivity and speechmaking. The foreigners are also organized 
as brigades of bomberos or firemen, with the object, not alone of 
putting out fires, but of protecting property, and especially their 
own, from pillage. To this end they not only pump, but arm 
and drill. A Winchester repeater is a thing understauded of the 
roto. 

There is a popular delusion to the effect that the Chilians call 
themselves “the English of South America.” No one within 
the memory of man ever heard them do so, and the statement 
seems to have had its birth in the self-flattering imagination of 
some Anglo-Saxon writer. The fact is that, taking them “ by and 
large,” they do not like us. The effect of centuries of the bitterest 
racial and religious animosity is not easily effaced. The deeds 
of Canning and Cochrane have failed to blot out all recollection 
of those of Drake and Hawkins. And if we no longer carry off 
bars of silver in our war-ships save at the request of more or 
less constituted authorities, we do manage to make, and take, a 
great deal of money out of the country. Hence, we are by no 
means such grateful personages in Chili as may be fondly 
imagined. Still the Englishman, the Gringo par excellence, plays 
an important part in Chilian economy. He is paramount in the 
nitrate-producing regions, though here the German is hard on 
his heels. At Valparaiso the haut commerce is mainly controlled 
by him, and throughout the country he is to be found at the bead 
of trading enterprises, mining and metallurgical industries, smelt- 
ing and reducing works, mills and foundries. He avails himself, 
of course, to the utmost of such sport as is afforded by a land 
singularly destitute of fur and feather, He shoots partridges on 
the hill-sides about Valparaiso, and snipe and wild duck in the 
more watery regions of the south. He plays lawn-tennis at Vina 
del Mar on beaten earth, and cricket at Iquique on a cancha of 
nitrate refuse rammed to the solidity of concrete. He gallops 
over fairly break-neck country after the vixens that have left their 
name to the charming suburb of Las Zorras. Racing remains, 
however, his leading pastime. The upper-class Chilians have 
taken to this with an enthusiasm that is backed up by a propor- 
tionate expenditure. They have established several breeding 
studs, and the meetings at Santiago and Valparaiso count 
amongst the events of the year. 


The German is in truth biting yet deeper into the country. J 


Some towns like Valdivia, and even Antofagasta, he may be said. 
to have made his own. In the latter, fully one-third the stores. 
are owned by Schultz, and another third by Muller. The Teutonic 
elephant is equal to running a mill or picking up a needle. Com- 
merce, in which he closely presses his English pioneer, delights 
him, but he figures largely as a skilled artisan, and even goes in 
for agriculture. That intense devotion to his Fatherland which 
he loves to display when happily out of it serves to bind him to 
his fellows. They form innumerable Vereine and console themselves 
for the lack of connubiality with conviviality. For the German 
does not marry unless he imports his betrothed. The Chileiia is 
not his ideal of a Haus-frau. The Frenchman plays a minor but’ 
a useful part. Chili owes a great deal to him as regards science 
in all its branches. The French savans, by whom the chairs of 
the University were first filled, have left their traces in the: 
systems of jurisprudence and education, the code and the primer. 
Viticulture, one of the most successful agricultural developments, 
owes much to the importation of trained men from the Bordelais, 
as is shown by results achieved at Macul, Panquehue, and 
Limache. Scarcely need it be said that at Santiago important. 
establishments for the production of furniture and carriages, and’ 
the shaping out of articles of clothing and of adornment, are also 
in the hands of the gavacho. The Italian devotes himself more 
to the inner man, and is above all a cook and confectioner and: 
refreshment-house keeper, runs general stores, and manufactures 
soap and candles. Many of the boatmen at the larger ports are 
also of Italian blood. The Swiss retains his native industrious-. 
ness in whatever state of life fate places him. As for the: 
Spaniard, he excites mirth by his pronunciation of a language 
which the Chilian holds he alone speaks correctly. 

The Government make a pretext of encouraging the immigra-- 
tion of permanent settlers, but are careful to specify the nation-- 
ality and pursuits of those to whom they are willing to allot 
land grants. On others they look coldly enough, and the British 
workman who imagines that he has only to begin, like Colonel 
North, at four dollars a day to become a millionaire, generally 
works his passage back in a stoke-hole. Chili, however, will 
readily welcome the foreigner who will relinquish his nationality, 
and, above all, marry a Chiletia—and her relatives. This last is 
indispensable. The isolated Gringo had far better do this. If he- 
will sink his prejudices, learn the Chilian dialect, eat eggs out of 
tumblers and breakfast on casuela, he will in time develop from 
Seiior John Brown or Senior James Smith into Don “ Kwan” 
or Don Santiago, and be accepted as one of themselves. So his 
children will be Chilian of the Chilians, and will repudiate with 
scorn their paternal nationality, in order to prey on newcomers. 
belonging to it. 


THE WEATHER. 


| iw the south-east of England we have had a week of bright 
and pleasant weather; but in the north and west of our 
islands conditions have been greatly disturbed, and rain and. 
strong winds have prevailed. During Thursday (24th) depres- 
sions, varying both in size and intensity, travelled in a north- 
easterly direction outside our extreme north-western coasts, and 
the weather was dull and rainy in the west and north. Though 
it was fine and bright in the south-east in the morning, slight 
rain was general later in the day. Temperature ranged between. 
€0° and 65° over Ireland and England ; heavy snow was reported. 
to have fallen on the hills near Mantua, and in the south-east of 
France. Friday was much warmer; in London the thermometer 
rose to 69°, and it was fine and bright; in Paris 69° were regis-- 
tered, but only 61° in Berlin. The weather was fine in the- 
morning over the greater part of our islands and the Continent, 
but later in the day heavy rain set in over the western part of 
the United Kingdom ; 08 in. fell at Belmullet, 0°7 in, at Holy- 
head, and o'5 in. at Valencia. On Saturday morning the centre 
of a large and deep depression lay about 150 miles to the- 
north-westward of Stornoway; it moved slowly north-east- 
ward, and brought strong and squally winds from between 
south and south-west to nearly all parts of our islands, 
As the day advanced the wind became moderate over England,. 
with fair weather, but it continued to blow in the west, and 
although the disturbance was passing away to the eastward on. 
Sunday, the winds were strong over a great part of the country. 
It was fine, dry, and cool in London on Sunday ; the daily maxima. 
were very little above 60° in any part of the United Kingdom, 
and below 60° at most of the German stations; but 77° were 
registered at Nice, and 81° at Lisbon. On Monday morning an- 
other depression appeared off the north-west of Scotland, and the 
wind had increased toa gale from 8.S.W. at the most western. 
stations ; but this depression travelled away to the north-east- 
ward, The weather was fine over the greater part of the Conti- 
nent, and in many parts of England; but it was showery in the 
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west and north. After a rather cold night the thermometer rose 
steadily to 60° and 68° over the greater part of the United 
Kingdom. Tuesday was also fine nearly all over our islands, and 
about 8 hours of bright sunshine were registered in Westminster. 
In the early morning the thermometer was low in London, but it 
rose rapidly, and in the afternoon recorded 69°. On Wednesday 
the weather continued fine, except at our northern and western 
stations, where it was showery, with strong south-westerly winds. 


AT THE EGYPTIAN HALL. 


as new mystery at the Egyptian Hall is introduced by Mr. 

Maskelyne with some agreeable banter at the expense of the 
Theosophists and the Mahatmas of Thibet, which is altogether in 
accord with the tradition of all eminent workers in magic and 
conjuring since the days of Robert-Houdin. That great master, 
by his brilliant display of art among the Arabs in Algeria, 
was the first to convince the world that the West had nothing to 
learn from the East, and a good deal to teach, whatever may have 
been the case when Marco Polo visited the Indies, It is not at 
all surprising that strangers from Asia should have witnessed the 
wonders of the Egyptian Hall, and returned to spread the fame 
thereof through all the East. Nothing could be more Asian in 
mystery, or more European in the transparent candour of pre- 
sentation, than the astonishing illusion invented by Mr. Nevil 
Maskelyne and Mr. Charles Morritt. “Oh!” is the simple title 
given to the new mystery, though not one interjection, nor a 
whole string of them, would suffice to express the impression 
it leaves. It is to be classed with the famous “ Vanishing 
Lady” of Mr. Buatier de Kolta; yet it may fairly be said 
to surpass that memorable performance, though few could 
have anticipated the possibility of such an exploit. Mr. Mas- 
kelyne calls the operation a “ precipitation,” and the person 
who vanishes is termed the precipitated. The precipitation 
of the human would seem to imply some visible result in 
the shape of a ghostly presence. But in this instance the 
evanishment is as complete as in Mr. de Kolta’s performance. 
The person precipitated is seated on a chair, the seat of which is 
sufficiently prolonged in front to enable him to place his feet 
upon it with the knees drawn upwards at a sharp angle. The 
seat is placed in a kind of alcove formed of four brass upright 
rods with a rectangular roof, covered with a curtain stuff, and on 
all four sides a curtain is attached. In the presence of two of 
the audience the feet are fastened with a strap, the right arm is 
tied by another strap, held by one of the two spectators, and the 
left arm is tied at the wrist by a third strap, and drawn upwards 
towards the top of the tent-like structure. This third strap is 
connected with a string that passes, by loops or rings, above 
the top of the curtain on one side, and is held firmly by 
the second spectator. The sitter is thus securely strapped, 
and both members of the audience are in touch with him. 
He is bound and held, as it were, in the fierce light that 
beats upon the platform, not all in the dark, like a bound 
brother Davenport. The curtain descends and the two in- 
vestigators hold on like any thought-readers. In a moment 
or two, at a given signal up rises the curtain, and the chair 
isempty. There is positively nothing—nothing but “Oh!” and 
the bewildering reappearance of the precipitated one through 
a door in the body of the Hall. A precipitation that leaves no 
trace must be acknowledged to be complete. The operation is 
indescribably curious, and beset with all the suggestive difficulties 
proper to an insoluble problem. Nothing could be more startling 
than the dénouement or more simple than the preparative process 
of the performers. Mr. Maskelyne, of course, refers to the problem, 
as is his playful way, as if it could be all explained, like the 
Mysteries of Udolpho, hinting darkly of inventions and patents, 
and such familiar matters. But we are not without our doubts, 
nor, we suspect, are the Theosophists. 


BEFORE THE FOOTLIGHTS, 


SUPERSTITION seems to have arisen and gained much 

ground that the only saviour of the literary drama is to be 
found in the novelist. This, in spite of the fact that the novelist 
has proved so unsuccessful that the principle, the better the 
novel the worse the play, has passed into a tradition whose truth 
has been confirmed by the uniformly consistent testimony of 
experience. Zhe American, produced at the Opéra Comique last 
Saturday night, is rich in illustration of this principle. If ever a 
work depended for its favour among cultivated readers upon the 
excellence of its descriptive matter as distinguished from its merely 


narrative qualities, that work is The American. Very few people 
could have imagined that in its dramatic form it could possibly 
appear so meagre and devoid of true dramatic interest. The 
novelist-dramatist has done his work too well. The fascinating 
novel has become the weak comedy tempered by tawdry melo- 
drama. Nothing is left of the delightful story but the vivacious, 
crisp dialogue, some exquisite love-making, and a general sense of 
disappointment. Stripped of its externals, the story is simplicity 
itself. The hero, a wealthy young American, whose self-reliant, 
virile character has won him an enviable position, loves the 
young widowed daughter of an old patrician French family. 
The opposition to his suit arises from the likelihood of a union 
with an English peer. The American is enabled to prosecute 
his aim to a successful issue by using a family secret, divulged for 
the purpose by an old retainer much attached to the family, 
more deeply attached to the daughter, whom by this means she 
saves from a sort of conventual suicide. The first, second, 
and third acts are comedy; the fourth is pure melodrama. 
Although Christopher Newman does not come to us quite as a 
stranger, his presence is welcome. His quaint, bright egotism is 
not only amusing, it has a charm of its own. In the lighter scenes 
it is eminently grateful ; but when the interest of the play deepens, 
the apparent levity of the past produces a jarring effect. On 
the English stage the nasal accent, the sharp, incisive utterance, 
and phlegmatic terseness of speech are inseparably connected 
with moods less serious than those involved in the last act 
of The American. An actor of maturer years and heavier 
build than Mr. Compton might have made this part of 
the réle more impressive; but he would probably have failed 
in giving satisfactory effect to the very pretty love-making in 
the second act. Dainty, natural love-scenes are not so frequently 
met with that we can afford to overlook them when they do 
occur, We must say that Mr. James has been most admirably 
interpreted in this most important particular by Miss Elizabeth 
Robins. Miss Robins has never done anything so natural or so 
becoming as this; but, unfortunately, her performance was far 
from being of even excellence. It was marked by intelligence 
throughout, but it was too fitful. That is to say, it was purely 
emotional, the emotion was highly strung, and, for want of a 
little relief, lost the effect which might have been won by a little 
management. We have the less hesitation in saying this on ac- 
count of the obvious sincerity of this young actress’s work. A less 
excellent rendering might have been passed over without comment. 
The reappearance of Miss Bateman (Mrs. Crowe) must necessarily 
be of great interest to the older generation of playgoers, those for 
instance who remember her Leah, famous in herday. She played 
the part of the Marquise de Bellegarde, and played it for what it 
was worth. It was strange to find a writer of Mr. James's re- 
finement ascribing to a patrician lady, who prates quite sufficiently 
about the dignity of her family and the old French nobility to 
which they belonged, the odiously vulgar scene in which she 
enters into what might well have developed into a fishwife’s 
squabble with the Bohemian young person, Noemi. This is not 
the only instance from which the play might correctly be labelled 
a comedy of no manners; but, so far as Christopher Newman is 
concerned, this may, and probably does, fall within the scope of the 
author's design, Mr. Compton’s representation of Newman is 
entitled to this praise, that he managed to convey with great 
and subtle skill the manly determination underlying the 
apparent lightness of disposition of the successful young 
American. Miss Louise Moodie has no very thankful task in 
playing the old housekeeper with a secret which not only saddens 
her and every one round her, but seems to blight her with a sort 
of mildew ; but she did substantial service to a waning play in a 
very fine piece of declamation, in divulging her secret in the last 
act. Miss Adrienne Dairolles,as the piquante Bohemian, did 
well in a part, that of Noemi, which might have been written for 
her, and Mr. Young Stewart gave full force to the character of 
Noemi's father. The part of the Marquise’s eldest son presented 
some opportunities, which were carefully neglected. It was 
played without humour and without distinction. 

The Idler appeared again in town on Wednesday night. 
Two changes have taken place in the cast since it first representa- 
tion. Mr. Wilton Lackaye has superseded Mr. Mason and Miss 
Lily Hanbury has taken the place vacated by Miss Maude Millett. 
There is no need to institute comparisons in either case, and 
we may therefore be allowed to express a regret that in both the 
original exponents of their respective parts have departed. Mr. 
Lackaye plays firmly and conscientiously, though it cannot be 
said that he quite fulfils any ambitious ideal of the part. Miss 
Hanbury took Miss Millett’s part for the first time, we believe, 
on Wednesday night, and did so with great credit to herself. 
To a handsome and commanding presence she adds some charm 
of manner, and, with a more familiar acquaintance with the re- 
quirements of the part, there is abundant promise that she will 
make an admirable successor to Miss Millett. Mr. Haddon 
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Chambers’s play rather improves upon acquaintance. Its firm 
dramatic grip was obvious from the first, and its strength seems 
rather to increase than diminish. Modliére is presented as a last 
piece, 


THE CONVEKSE ERROR. 


“ Geos me not,” the Kingborn cried, 
“ With trifles such as these! 
Opponents who my chief deride 
I deal with as I please. 


“Tf two such impious foes think fit 
A common name to bear, 

T can’t be bothered to admit 
Distinction ‘twixt the pair. 


“ Moreover, if they think alike, 
As these two brothers do, 

Why should it anybody strike 
That they're not one, but two? 


“ Diff’ring opinions well may be 
By different men professed, 

But you would think, when views agree, 
That they're by one expressed.” 


*Save you, Sir William! You should know, 
None better, one would say, 

That confidently reasoning so 
May lead us far astray. 


Tlistorians, though unlikely quite 
Two men for one to take, 

In your distinguished person might 
The converse error make. 


The orator of ’Eighty-six, 
Tf still his words survive, 
Will none too congruously mix 
With him of Eighty-five. 


And hence, as it appears to me, 
O Royal Edward’s son! 

The difliculty then will be 
To guess that they were one. 


REVIEWS. 


A RATIONAL CONVERSATION-BOOK.* 


A MANUAL of Itaiian conversation composed for the use of 
German travellers, and of course in the German language, 
may seem an unusual text upon which to take up our parable in 
English. We have two good reasons for doing so, First, the 
appliances at present available in nglish for the use of English- 
men minded to learn the spoken language of Italy are singular] 
bad. Secondly, Dr. Fassano’s handbook is not merely so muc 
better than the common old ones that it may be recommended by 
comparison with them to any Englishman who knows German 
better than Italian, a class which we conceive to be fairly 
numerous among educated English people and especially Univer- 
sity men. It is by a long way the best practical handbook of its 
kind we have seen at all; and we believe that we have seen all 
the types that are current in the English market. Mr. H. Swan's 
yp and German manuals lately published by Mr. Nutt mark 
a great improvement; but his minute phonetic system, though 
simple compared with the notation of specialists, is in our opinion 
too ambitious for those who most neei help; the sentences avoid 
the old-fashioned error of being too long and elaborate, written 
and not epoken phrases in fact, but they avoid it almost to excess ; 
they are too short and scrappy to give a fair notion of what 
people really say. Dr. Fassano’s combination of science and 
practice is happier. 
The existing poverty of portable English books on the Italian 
is easily verified. We have sought and wholly failed 
to find a tolerable small dictionary. Such as we have seen fall 
into two classes ; those which are no better than the old Graglia, 
whose last real revision appears to have been sixty years ago, and 
those which are positively worse. As for the conversation-books, 
they mostly date from the days when crossing a frontier was a 
solemn undertaking, when steamboats were a novelty, and the 
traveller was recommended to adjure the postilion (in forms of 
address which any German or Italian crossing-sweeper would 
now justly resent) to see that the axles were The 
Tauchnitz publications of this kind, which one might expect to 


* Viaggio a Roma. Sprachfiihrer fiir Deutsche in Italien. Praktisches 
der italienischen Umgangssprache. Von Dr. Fassano in Rom. 
gded. Berlin; F.A. Herbig. ‘1891. 


stand high, are in fact among the very worst. But let us pase. 
on from this barren land and see what better things Dr. Fassano 
has to give us. 5 

On the subject of pronunciation Dr. Fassano has exactly three 
pages. He does not expect to teach Germans in those three 

ages, or in any number of pages, to pronounce Italian perfectly, 
but everything he does say is both right and intelligible. It is: 
true that the fundamental differences between Italian and Germar 
sounds are far less than between Italian and English; still Dr. 
Fassano’s method might well be taken by an English teacher as 
a model of the just mean between the feeble and blundering 
statements of the older books and the terrible elaboration of our 
new phonologists. His notes on the varying pronunciation of o 
and e in many words in different parts of Italy show that, if he 
is sparing of minute points, it is not because he is unaware of 
them. It might have been well to add that the Northern ten- 
dency to compress the vowels is not confined to e. Many Pied- 
montese pronounce that commonest of common words, cosa, with. 
the o almost or quite close. But not many strangers begin their 
acquaintance with spoken Italian in Piedmont, Then follows 


‘the classified vocabulary of words of common utility for the 


stranger; things of the railway, of personal use, clothes, streets, 


‘hotel, meals, post-office, almanack and weather, money, weights. 


and measures. No great originality is ible under these- 
heads; but Dr. Fassano’s heads, as may seen, are of the 
right sort, and his practical notes and warnings are ey 
good. He makes it his business to divine a foreigner’s 
probable mistakes. Thus he not only tells us that scopettare 
means to brush, but that one must avoid saying scopare, which 
means to sweep. Englishmen would not be likely to call a wall- 
paper tappeto (after Wandtapete); but Englishmen or French- 
men might be no less thankful than Germans for being told that, 
besides /ampada meaning a lamp, /ampa (though there is such a. 
word in the dictionary) will not do. By way of minute criticism 
one might desire mention of the recent institution of the diglietto- 
d’ingresso at Italian railway stations; or one might t that 
telescopio only is given as the equivalent of Fernrohr, and not the 
more Italian cannocchiale, which is by no means a mere lite 
word. Such small omissions are hardly to be accounted faults. 
Proceeding from words to sentences, Dr. Fassano gives a con- 
cise and clear introductory discourse, “ del trattare rispettoso,” of 
the proper forms of address in speaking and writing, which re- 
quire more care in Italian than in German, and much more than 
in English. German usage has simplified itself for a consider- 
able time by making the honorific — with Sie, if not 
universal among natives, at any rate always safe for a stranger. 
But in Italy there is still a time for dar del Lei and a time 
for dar del Voi. The intimacy of darsi del Tu may be omitted 
from a stranger’s calculations as not likely to concern him in 
Italy more than in Germany, though the Italian usage of 
tu, as Dr. Fassano points out, is more subtle and less sharply 
defined than the German or French, The complex forms of 
speech arising from the honorific third person singular, the com- 
promise between grammar and sense in certain locutions, and the- 
use of the oblique cases Ja, le, and (commonly, though not 
correctly) Jo and gii as prefixes and suffixes, are neatly dis- 
entangled by Dr. Fassano. The reader who has mastered these 
poses will hardly expect to come out right with such a com- 
ination as dirglielo at the first trial, but at least his aims will 
be in the right line. Written forms of address (happily tending 
to simplicity in Italy as elsewhere) are likewise explained within 
the limits practicable in a small book. It has been wished 
that the civilized world would agree to abolish, for the purpose: 
of addressing letters, Monsieur, Herr, Signore, and all the 
equivalents ; they have long ceased to mean anything. Our 
English Esquire, which once did mean something, but is now 
a mere useless puzzle to foreigners, would of course have to: 
go the same way. ‘The present situation is now and then 
really awkward, since the convention of French passing every- 
where has broken down. How is a man who knows no Czech to 
address his letter to (for instance) a Bohemian who is no more 
Monsieur than he is a) and who might, as likely as not, 
take Herr as an insult? The Icelanders have been wise in. 
never burdening themselves with these things. How Conti- 
nentals ever master the refinements of English ne gy custom 
is a mystery to us; but it is certain that some do. Meanwhile 
Dr. Fassano gives a good example in Italian of what ought to be 
done in a handy shape (and really brought down to date, not en- 
cumbered with perishing formalism) for all civilized languages. 
Colloquial greetings come naturally into the next following 
heading of “ esercizi preliminari ”—the small change of everyday 
talk, including the traveller’s apologies for imperfect Italian. 
Dr. Fassano appends to the phrase “ Ma lei parla molto bene” a 
cruel note, but doubtless true, to the effect that the stranger may 
expect this compliment if he can speak Italian at all, however badly. 
Our author shows his thoroughness by noticing the special Lombard 
form of salutation ciao, t.e. schiavo, and the Piedmontesecerea, which 
is said to represent vossignoria. Dr. Fassano writes ciarea, no doubt 
with some local warrant ; we can answer for cerea as both spoken. 
and written in the Canavese and the Val d’Aosta. We think it 
was & ~ error of oP not to say more of the idiomatic 
use of altro as an affirmative (almost exactly rendered by the 
American “Why certainly”), and of the very characteristic 
pular word magari, now finding its way into books, which is 
ike the Latin utinam in ej and construction, and can also 
be used as an adverb, shading off from “ please ” into “if so 
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= 
be,” “even possibly,” and thus ne ae near the ugly but 


compendious German use of eventuell, Diez refers it to paxdpus, 
and it appears very early in Sicily, which tends to confirm the 
Greek origin. Both altro and } are mentioned by Dr. 
Fassano, but only in foot-notes. 4 are prominent in the 
living language, and (need we say it?) wholly ignored in the 
common dictionaries. The “gia” of acquiescence (which oddly 
enough is often, in North Italian mouths, as close to the German 
Ja in sound as in sense) has its due place in the text. As Dr. 
Fassano makes it his business to set down what people do say, 
not what they ought to say, he includes naturalmente without 
any other comment than statement of the fact that it is a still 
spreading Gallicism. 

Succeeding dialogues treat of custom-house, railway journeys, 
inns, and town life generally. On the score of strict dramatic 
veracity they are open (though less so than most others of their 
kind) to the objection that they represent re as exchanging 
finished sentences on many occasions for which very few words, 
if any, are employed in common practice. But the art of doing 
without words is not that which a book of travel talk professes 
to teach; and we find nothing here that a reasonable person 
might not possibly have occasion to say. Dr. Fassano, writing 
for Germans, takes the Brenner as the typical entrance to Italy. 
British travellers naturally make for Milan by the St. Gotthard, 
and the scene would be shifted accordingly in an English version. 
As for the Mont Cenis line, it is steadily and deservedly losing 
favour with travellers to whom a few hours are not of extreme 
importance. Insufficient carriages, gross unpunctuality (so chronic 
as to be specially provided for in the time-tables of the corre- 
sponding Italian system), bad wayside accommodation with the 
one exception of Modane, and railway servants who are stupid 
when they are civil and uncivil when they are not stupid, are 
provided by the rulers of the P. L. M. and the Rete Mediterranea 
with a liberality most excellently calculated to divert through 
traffic to other routes. But this is not relevant to Dr. Fassano. 

The plan of adding useful notes on a sort of neutral ground 
between grammar and guide-book (which is also Mr. Swan's) is 
kept up throughout with good effect. Commenting on the diffi- 
culties of the Italian definite preterite (the Latin perfect) Dr. 
Fassano has the courage to guide the stranger to the least of 
evils if his inflexions fail him. Use the indefinite perfect, he says, 
at a pinch; it will not be correct, but you will not be misunder- 
stood as you would be if you used the imperfect. An even more 
salutary warning, perhaps, to Englishmen than to Germans, con- 
sidering the mysterious affection of our countrymen abroad for 
the imperfect tense. On the topic of an Italian bill of fare, a 
topic apt to be as obscure to the foreigner’s mind as material to 
his body, our author is full and lucid. But why does he omit 
to explain the specially difficult notion of minestra asciutta? The 
poor foreigner who looks out minestra in his dictionary and finds 
soup will never understand an italian meal, As touching drinks, 
Dr. Fassano does not forget to chronicle how that noble and 
benignant liquor vermouth has gone forth of Piedmont and con- 

uered Italy, driving out the demon absinthe before it, and how 
the proper Italian way of drinking it is with seltzer and bitters. 
We would fain commend this to the youth of England as a sub- 
stitute for the usual spirituous combinations, as well as for sherry 
and bitters, or at least as a variation; it is certainly much more 
wholesome, and to our taste it is more pleasant. The drink, says 
Dr. Fassano, is now so fashionable in Rome as to be called a 
solito. Yet we can certify that one learned Roman who lives in 
Rome, and whose learning is not of the sort that affects to despise 
honest liquors, has never heard the term; such is the locality of 
local slang. Before taking leave of Dr. Fassano, we should men- 
tion that his work appears to be one of a series. For anythin 
we know his colleagues may have done as well for English von | 
French as he has for Italian. If so, the publisher is a fortunate 
man. For our own part we wish Dr. Fassano would produce an 
English version of this excellent handbook, or authorize its 


production. 


NOVELS.* 


li L. Dougall, whom in the uncertainty of the initial we must 
conclude to speak of as Mrs. or Miss Dougall, had called her 
novel The Struggle of Two Souls, instead of Beggars All, she would 
have defined it more accurately as well as improved the literary 
aspect of the circulating library catalogue. L. Dougall, however, 
knew better, and by the time the last is reached the reader 
sees very clearly the applicability of the title as it stands to the 
whole tenour and manner of the work. Pomposity or preten- 
tiousness is the last vice which could be attributed to this 
writer. It may be that a little assumption of importance 
would have gained more on a public not wholly unassailable b 
“side”; but every one who feels the value of simplicity an 
sincerity in writing would deplore its addition. Be that as it 


* Beggars All. By L. Dougall. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
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A Woman’s Heart. By Mrs. Alexander. 3 vols. London: White 
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may, and under whatever title, here is a beautiful story. It is, 
as we have said, the ee | of mortal combat between a soul of 
good and a soul of evil, and till the last moment one cannot say 
which is going to win the day. It will be easy to point out the 
fine qualities and points of the story without revealing the - 
alities of the plot, which it would be most unkind to do—unkind we 
mean to the many readers this novel is going to have. Mortal 
combat between a soul of and a soul of evil sounds heroical, 
but the best of it is that there are no heroics whatever. There 
are scenes of passionate intensity of feeling, clothed in the words, 
agg accessories of the simplest work-a-day life of to- 
ay. Twosouls more “ domesticated,” in the servants’-registry- 
office sense, than those of Esther Thompson and Hubert Kent 
could not be found, and yet the strife between them is that of 
the eternal forces embodied in angel and demon. Esther is 
beautifully nicknamed Star in 2 humble home where the 
veritable peace of God reigns over the sharpest poverty—poverty 
polished to its acutest edge by charity. A star she is, and, like 
that which “danced” when Miss Ellen Terry happened to be 
born, she radiates sweetness and gaiety. The way in which Star 
and Hubert are brought into each other’s spheres is such that, 
broadly stated, woul shock, but it is managed with a delicacy 
nothing short of exquisite ; and from that on, the action and re- 
action, the mutual play of spirit upon spirit, the homely grace 
of the sweet little woman and the crude kind roughness 
of the untrained unlawful man are followed with interest which 
deepens as it goeson. The story has tragical possibilities. The 
scene in which the two reach the height of their avowed 
contest—“‘I have it in me to be a magnificent villain,’ he 
sneered, nodding at her with bitter emphasis”—is sufficiently 
strong for the deepest tragedy, yet the book is all round vivacious 
and bright. Nothing that is comical in people of ordinary life 
escapes the writer, and it is noted with quiet humour and no 
exaggeration. The two chief characters — interest in them- 
selves, but they do not all absorb it. Gilchrist is a difficult 
rsonage admirably presented. Richarda, who might easily 
all into the worn comic cripple groove, is always amusing; the 
“beloved Tod” is just humorously hinted into the scene; the 
sweet old maid of forty who has a fleeting dream anent the hand- 
some young doctor, and sees it without bitterness, is touched 
with quaint grace (we are told of her “true elegance of mind”), 
and the saintly mother of Esther and Richarda is as much of a 
saint as modernity will allow and more than it frequently sees. 
It is generally me | to predict future successes from a first novel, 
as we suppose Beggars All to be. Especially is it rash so to do 
when the work is full of literary care and talent, but untouched 
by that subtle fire we call genius; but we are in safe limits when 
we call the present work distinctly a success. 

We refrain from speaking of Mrs. Alexander as a veteran in 
the field of fiction, remembering the vivacious protest made not 
long ago by one of our most popular comedians against the word 
said of him by one who meant, perhaps, not wisely, but un- 
doubtedly well. The other complimentary remarks were accepted ; 
but “Veteran! Why veteran?” queried the irritated actor. 
Well, then, let us call Mrs. Alexander a writer of long and large 
experience, known by her — and doubtless knowing it and 
what it wants to be supplied with. For our own part, we should 
like to be supplied with something to read less tense and tearful 
than the history of A Woman's Heart; but there is no need to 
press that point. The apergu thrown into the shades of mairi- 
monial life by this sketch of the unfortunate Lady de Walden is 
most discouraging. She had most things the world can give to 
make her time in it agreeable—“ a more exquisitely happy life no 
woman could have known” up to a certain period—and she had, 
in addition to the Baron, her husband, a lover who worshipped but 
never told his love—a condition of things which the most virtuous of 
her sex can accept with complacence. But then appearsthe naught 
handsome lively widow, so fatally well known in novels, an all 

wrong for ever after. Mrs. Repton can ride to hounds and 

y de Walden has not a close seat. The widow can scheme, 
and the wife is too innocent to play that or any other 
The result is the usual one. What is not quite so usual is the 
subsequent behaviour of the heroine, who obstinately refuses to 
seek a divorce, though urged to it by every pressure which can 
be put on her, not om Ay her own friends but by her a 
who desires to marry his mistress. The silent lover has also, 
course, his view of the situation; but even when he is driven to 
open declaration, and Lady de Walden finds it not unacceptable, 
complications arise, and the end of the book leaves her a patient, 
unloved, unloving wife to the stricken invalid Baron, who has 
been deserted by the widow as soon as that astute lady sees there 
is no hope for her of being his Baroness. Three volumes are not 
altogether filled with the woes of Claire de Walden and the self- 
repression of Stephen Ferrars. There is a certain lively Lill, an 
art student, and some semi-Bohemian studio-life scenes. Yet 
may there be those who would as soon weep with Claire as jest 
with the lively Lill. 

Complaints have been made of late days from German authors 
and publishers, that English people do not purchase and read 
novels from their Fatherland as they do from France. Inter- 
national politeness has been heard to murmur in reply that the 
German text is a stumbling-block. Perhaps there exists another 
reason or two. But, at any rate, it is a complaint which cannot 
be mag against Beacon Fires by the well-known German 
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in the clearest Roman type. It is romantic, of course, and rather 
sentimental, but decidedly interesting. The struggle between 
father and son, which is the pith of the story, is well conceived, 
and both hold the reader’s sympathy. Von Falkenried, with his 
stern sense of discipline, moral as well as military, and with a 
nature of kindness ened by a miserable marriage, is deter- 
mined to make his son go as straight as he and his ancestors 
have always gone. Hartmut, however, has his Roumanian 
mother’s blood, and it is not of the quality that goes straight. 
At seventeen he is induced by the divorced wife, his mother, 
whom he believed to be dead, to desert from the military 
college where he is being trained, and to which there is 
attached a sort of parole of honour not so binding as the 
oath of service, but distinctly understood, and also to break 
his given promise to his father. These are deep offences, 
and they are followed by ten dubious years of adventurous 
life, in which Hartmut’s poetic genius is developed at the cost 
of his morals and faith. How the gifted and unhappy son 
redeems his blighted reputation by splendid service in the war 
with France, and reconciles his iron father, may be read, rom 
with much more or less relevant matter, in the pages of the boo 
itself, Hartmut is a distinct individuality, and his story has in- 
terest. There is, of course, plenty of love-making of various sorts, 
and a great many weddings at the end, as German novels usually 
have, and the only trouble is, that the fine fellow Prince Egon 
has to be shot, because he also was in love with Adelheid, and 
she couldn’t marry both him and Hartmut. 

— Folk is a simple, unpretending tale of a Highland 
sen ; and, being told by one who speaks only of what she 

ws and has seen, it has the interest of truth and naturalness, 

The story of Colin Fraser, the “terrible fine quiet laddie,” who is 
only a farmboy, but has the spark of genius in him; who works 
his way up, as many a Scotch lad has done before, winning 
bursaries at the university and paying every cost of his education 
himself, .and finishes by “waggin’ his pow in the pu'pit” of St. 
Drostan’s parish church, is full of quiet strength and purpose. 
The author, Mrs. Gellie, has manifestly a leaning to the steady, 
plain Scotch character, reticent, sturdy, and independent ; and 
she understands the peasant type and sympathizes with it. 
Perhaps the humorous side lies less open to her view than the 
serious. A good deal of what is best loved in Burns (the man, 
not the poet) is ignored in her studies of the Scotch farmer. 
But Colin Fraser was to be a meenister, and not to write songs 
on the hearts of men, so probably he did better as he was. 

Lunatics have written books before now, but not many of them 
can have surpassed The Vril Staff in point of incoherence and 
feebleness. ‘Su posing an insane war correspondent, knowin 
some American but very little English, shut up in a cell with in 
and loose sheets of paper, and supposing the sheets, after being 
scribbled over, put together without arrangement, the result 
might resemble this singular work. Specimens of its rambling 
fatuity can scarcely be given, for the book is all specimen. But 
one sentence nay be quoted to illustrate the matter and the 
manner, the stuff and the style. It is taken from an address 
given by an “ Abbé” to a London audience, and is printed pre- 
cisely as follows :—“ I am a Frenchman—your hereditary enemy 
—accursed jargon of idiotic baboonery.” The last phrase is highly 
suggestive. 


LIFE IN THE ROYAL NAVY.* 


IFF: in the Royal Navy is not an exception to what some have 
considered the rule, that the prefuce of a book should be 
skipped. The “ Ranker” (a new term as applied to sailors, and a 
detestable one) introduces his reminiscences by some general ob- 
servations on the manning of the navy, and on the difference 
between old and modern fighting, which, to use piain language, 
are mere current platitudes of the day picked up by the author, 
and used with no judgment. He solemnly remarks that the navy 
should be manned by the “ picked youth of the nation,” because 
we must have “ intelligent, trustworthy men,” rather than “men 
of less intelligence and ability,” to manage machinery of intricate 
and delicate parts,” which calls for management by the “ chemist 
and scientist.” The weapons which are only safe in the hands of 
“ chemists and scientists” are not fit for war. The “ Ranker,” 
too, has spent very little of his time on the history of the navy if 
his studies have led him, as they have, to the conclusion that the old 
naval fighting was a mere matter of “ bull-dog pluck and tenacity.” 
This kind of talk is worthy only of the pert Board-school prodigy 
whose head has been distended by undigested text-book. There 
are touches here and there in his writing which show that he has 
not escaped the modern “democratic” disease, the uneasy self- 
consciousness of men who have been educated a little above their 
rank. He complains that a warrant is all he can aspire to. The 
Saturday Review has never agreed with those who would shut 
the foremast hand out of all hope of a commission, but such 
promotion should be the reward of exceptional service. The 
“Ranker” says that the boys who started in life with him have 
commonly gone ahead of him. We gather that he comes from a 
class which for the most part supplies skilled artisans and sho 
men. The “Ranker’s” contemporaries must have been engeamnenty 
lucky boys if most of them have attained to anything better than 
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the f sopeoy of gunner in the navy, which he has reached himself, 
by the age of about thirty. 

These platitudes, and this rather sour democratic fidget, form, 
however, but a small part of the book. Most of it is occupied 
with the author’s reminiscences of his life, from his entry into 
the St. Vincent until he attained his warrant as gunner. To any 
unprejudiced reader his story shows that the navy offers an 
extraordinarily good career to any well-conducted lad. From 
the “ Ranker’s ” own account of himself, it appears that he came of 
decent people in the South of England, and that he entered the 
St. Vincent after some opposition from his family. On board the 
training-ship he was well treated, well fed, worked not too hard 
at things which he liked. We learn from him that the London 
boys on the St. Vincent are much looked up to, and give them- 
selves great airs. The “Ranker” was much bullied by one of 
them till he had a good set-to with his tormentor, under the 
patronage of one of the instructors, who seems to have been a 
man of sense. From the St. Vincent he went to a sea-going 
ship, and passed successively through the grades of boy, ordi- 
nary seaman, able seaman, seaman gunner, to warrant rank. 
By his own showing, he never had to complain of his 
food or of his treatment by his oflicers. On one cruise he 
earned a hundred pounds of bat and prize money. There are 
not many skilled artisans to whom such luck comes. The 
“ Ranker’s” luck was generally good. He was on several cruises 
which were diversified by adventures. On one he was with the 
Prince of Wales's sons, and, therefore, dropped into the end of 
the Zulu War. When on a small ship in Central America he 
had the pleasure of witnessing a revolution from an advantageous 
position in a tree. The adventure might have ended unpleasantly, 
tor both parties took to firing at the spectators, who, however, got 
off with nothing worse than the loss of a boot heel. In the West 
Indies he had the advantage of much instruction from a negro 
sailor on board, a prime seaman, who imparted much useful 
knowledge to him. On board the Zveellent he was again 
thoroughly happy, and he passed from her to serve on board a 
gunboat which was first stationed in the Persian Gulf and then 
took part in the occupation of Upper Burmah. The “ Ranker” 
does not give her name, but it would be easy to supply the want. 
Here, again, he was well treated and happy. The captain, whom 
he describes as a gentleman of a good family, showed him an 
amount of kindness for which he expresses a very proper grati- 
tude. Of the first lieutenant, too, who was shot by Dacoits, he 
speaks with manly good feeling. The “ Ranker” himself had ad- 
ventures, and was once at least able to be aiding and assistin 
materially in the capture of a gang of Dacoits, At a later ae 
he saw service—if that is the proper term—in the autumn 
manceuvres of one year in a torpedo-boat. The “ Ranker ” seems to 
have found these craft more habitable than some who have tried 
them have done. From his account of their proceedings on 
board her we do not, for our part, gain any increased 
respect for these ships of war, nor yet for the practical 
value of the manceuvres. On one occasion they took the 
light in the window of a house for a ship’s light, and ran 
ashore while advancing to torpedo the supposed enemy. On 
another they nearly torped one of their own side. The 
“Qanker,” who seems to be a good deal open to modern influence, 
has much to say about temperance and its virtues; but we are 
afraid that his remarks will not please the elect. In the first 
place, he says that, though he did not like liquor in his youth, 
and therefore did not drink it, he takes his grog now as well as 
any man. Then he confesses that, not being able to join his 
friends in the drinking shanties, he felt that he must do some- 
thing, and that what he did was to smuggle liquor to his friends 
on board—which is a curiously Quaker fashion of advancing the 
cause of temperance, 


LAW BOOKS.* 


R. OWEN WYNNE, in preparing a “ pocket summary” of 

the Law of Evidence, has made it as much of a law-book, 

and as little of a cheap crib, as was consistent with his design, 
On the whole it is—with an exception about to be noted—less 
likely to mislead his readers than most volumes of the same class. 
He does not cite authorities except by way of general reference 
to, and quotations from, standard works on the subject. His book 
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is not exhaustive, and he makes one or two rather glaring omis- 
sions. For instance, no reference is made to the statutory neces- 
sity for corroboration in trials for perjury. His work is divided 
into four chapters, dealing respectively with (1) general princi- 
ples ; (2) different kinds of evidence ; (3) direct and circumstan- 
tial evidence; and (4) the competency of witnesses and manner 
of proof. Of these the third consists entirely of bad sense and 

law, and ought to be omitted. The other three are sufficiently 
good to make it worth while to expound to Mr. Wynne, and for 
the benefit of all others interested in the subject, the confusion of 
mind—unhappily common enough—into which he has fallen. 
Mr. Wynne defines “ direct evidence ” as follows :— 

Direct evidence is that which goes to the very fact in issue, and which 
if believed proves the question in issue without aid from inference or 
reasoning, as, for instance, the testimony of an eyewitness. J//ustration.— 
A is indicted for the murder of B. ‘The oral testimony of C and D, who, in 
turning the corner of a road, saw A fire at B and kill him, is direct 
evidence, and if believed will at once establish the guilt of A. 


The corresponding definition of “circumstantial evidence” is 
this :— 

Circumstantial evidence, as distinguished from direct evidence, implies 
the production of relevant facts bearing indirectly, or, so to speak, with 
reflected light on the facts in issue; and which, considered collectively 
by the aid of inference and reasoning, may either be quite inadequate to 
establish the question in issue, or may constitute by logical inference the 
strongest proof of its existence. 


This is followed by an “ illustration,” two pages long, describing 
a murder of which there is practically conclusive evidence, the 
distinction being that no one saw the fatal shot fired. It is clear 
that Mr. Wynne’s definition of circumstantial evidence, with its 
metaphors and its loose talk, is not a definition at all. It is 
equally clear that no evidence can possibly be “ direct” accord- 
ing to his definition. No evidence establishes anything “ with- 
out aid from inference or reasoning.” The jury are always 
obliged to infer that the memory of the witness is not deceiving 
him, and that his senses did not deceive him when he perceived 
what he says he remembers perceiving. In the illustration 
devised by Mr. Wynne, the “ question in issue” would not be 

roved unless the jury, reasoning from the facts that they had 

eard C and D depose as stated, and that they had or had not 
heard other evidence on the point, came to the conclusions that 
Cand D really saw what they believed themselves to have seen 
(or, to put it in another way, that what C and D saw really 
happened), that there was a bullet in A’s gun, and that B 
was killed by a blow from that bullet. Suppose from other 
evidence in the case it appeared that when A fired there 
was no bullet in his gun, or that the bullet missed B, and that 
B was, in fact, killed by a stray shot accidentally fired at the 
same moment by somebody else, the guilt of A would not be 
established, and might be disproved. Such an event, though un- 
likely, is popes! possible ; and it follows that, if the evidence 
of C and D establishes the guilt of A, it does so only in virtue 
of the jury’s belief, arrived at by reasoning and inference, that B 
was not killed by any other means, and was killed by a shot fired 
by A. In the “illustration” of “circumstantial evidence,” one 

iece of evidence is that two witnesses saw a man who had lost 

is left thumb running away from the house in which the murder 
was committed immediately after they heard a shot fired, and 
immediately before they went in ce | found the freshly-killed 
corpse, and that they identify the accused, who had lost his left 
thumb, as the man they saw. How can it be suggested that 
there is any difference in principle between this piece of evidence 
and that of C and D in the illustration quoted? The fact is, as 
has often been demonstrated, that the supposed distinction between 
“direct” and “circumstantial” evidence is utterly illusory, and 
leads to nothing but misunderstanding. It can be supposed to 
exist only by persons who are imperfectly acquainted with the 

rinciples of evidence. What people mean by it, as is clear from 

r. Wynne’s definitions and illustrations, is the distinction be- 
tween cases where a witness says he saw the act done which con- 
stitutes the crime charged, and cases where no witness says 
so. No doubt sight is, upon the whole, the sense upon which 
human beings are accustomed most confidently to rely, but 
it is, in fact, no more infallible than any of the other senses, 
nor is a short process of reasoning founded upon a witness's 
recollection of having seen an accused person do a criminal 
act necessarily exclusive of error (assuming that the witness is 
honest), any more than a longer process of reasoning equally 
founded upun a witness's recollection of what he saw, heard, or 
otherwise perceived. For every piece of oral evidence is so 
founded upon one or more of the witness’s senses, and the ele- 
ment of inference is never altogether absent. Therefore there is 
no such thing as circumstantial evidence in the sense in which 
the hateful phrase is generally used, or else all evidence is cir- 
cumstantial, There remains, of course, the grand objection to 
the popular misuse of the expression, set forth, for perhaps the 
fiftieth time, by Sir James Stephen, in a recent letter to the 
Times, that the word circumstantial means something else. 

The experiment which Sir Frederick Pollock and his collabo- 
rators, Mr. It, Campbell and Mr. O. A. Saunders, are makin 
under the style and title of the Revised Reports, is one whic 
at least the profession will watch with the greatest interest. 
The “ general introduction” prefixed to the present volume has 
already been widely circulated, and most lawyers are probabl 
aware that the scheme of the editors is to produce a series whic 
shall do for the Reports at large work analogous to that done for 


general prin- 
ciple proposed to be observed cannot be better stated Gen in 6 
couple of sentences from it :— 


It will be understood that “ The Revised Reports” are an edition and 
not a selection ; they will be formed, not by choosing for republication 
those cases which the editors deem important or instructive, but by omit- 
ting such cases, and parts of cases, as appear to the editors to be clearly 
not important for the current study and practice of the law. The 
decisions will be treated, not as plaintiffs having to make out the merits of 
their claim, but as defendants having the benefit of possession. 


the Statute Law by the “ Revised Statutes.” The 


That it is worth while to do well the work thus indicated no 
one who is familiar with the constantly increasing bulk of the 
Reports will hesitate to admit. The reputation of the chief 
editor is a guarantee that the work will be well done, in so far 
as that end can be compassed by one man’s learning and industry, 
For practical purposes the existing Reports may be classified as 
ancient, medizva!, and modern, the modern period being thas 
from the commencement of the Law Reports, and the mediwva} 
dating from the time when Reports, though still individual, and, 
so to speak, private enterprises, began to exist systematically 
and consecutively—that is to say, from the beginning of the Term 
Reports in the Common Law Courts, and those of Cox and 
Vesey Junior on the Chancery side. Everything before that may 
be considered ancient, though of course the ancient Reports so 
defined might be divided into the Year-books and everything 
that came later. The present revision begins with what we have 
called the medieval Reports, the first volume embracing the 
years 1785-1790, and containing the unexcised portions of 
1-3 T. R., 1 Cox, and 1 Vesey Jr. In beginning at this point 
the editors seem to us to have exercised a sound discretion. 
There is no previous point in the history of Reports at which there 
was any particular reason for inning, and the Year-books, 
and, indeed, all the Reports which more or less require trans- 
lating, seem to call for different treatment from revision a3 
explained above. Also, the bulk of them is not very great, 
and on the comparatively rare occasions when it is necessary 
to foitify onself with authority from Cowper, Lord Raymond, or 
the Modern Reports, there is no great inconvenience in going to 
the fountain-head. What will strike the casual observer of the 
present volume is its fulness. All the familiar cases of the period, 
and many that are not familiar to most of us, appear, generally at 
full length, just as they are in their own homes. Any one may 
satisfy himself, by the mean expedient of counting the pages, 
that the editors have reprinted about one-fifth of the bulk of 
Cox, one-third of that of Vesey, and two-fifths of that of Durnford 
and East, the proportion of the whole volume to its originals 
jointly being thus rather less than one-third. It is pretty clear that 
this proportion of reproduction can hardly be kept up, if the series 
is not to be so bulky as materially to lessen its value, and it is pro- 
bably due to the exceptionally large number of permanently im- 
portant decisions recorded in the Term Reports in the closin 
days of Lord Mansfield, and in those of Kenyon, Buller, an 
Ashhurst. When the series is brought down to recent years 
the difficulty of the task will increase, and if the editors deter- 
mine to bring it so nearly down to date as the almost innu- 
merable volumes of “Ch. Div.,” it will be interesting to see 
how they exercise their discretion among the fully reported 
decisions of single judges, which will then present themselves as 
defendarts with the benefit of possession. The present volume, 
though of full size (802 pp. exclusive of index), is particularly 
well got up physically. In the “ Preface to vol. i.” a reference to 
Pp: 427 is misprinted “ 247.” 

Mr. R. Campbell's substantial treatise upon the Sale of Goods, 
and Agency so far as it relates to the sale of goods, has reached 
a second edition ten years after the publication of the first. In 
the case of such an exhaustive and serious work upon so wide and 
complicated a subject this may be considered to show that the 
book has met with acceptance and proved to be of practical utility. 
In the original preface the author oe his great obliga- 
tion to that almost ideally excellent law-book Blackburn on Sale, 
and, indeed, no careful or learned author could treat of the subject 
on any other terms. The present edition appears to have been 
brought down to date with the same care and industry displayed 
in the original preparation of the work. It is odd that Mr. 
Campbell should seem to cling to the inconvenient old practice, 
abolished—was it not P—by the Judicature Acts, of reversing the 
title of an action on appeal to the House of Lords if the original. 
defendant happened in that House to be the appellant. Thus, he 
describes Peek v. Derry as Derry v. Peek in its final stege. He 
may congratulate himself, by the way, upon his comments on the, 
judgments delivered in the Court of Appeal, which he wrote 
before the House of Lords had given judgment. His table of 
contents is also particularly good. The book is apparently in- 
tended to be bound by the purchaser. 

The Trust Investment Guide, published by Messrs. F. C, 
Mathieson & Sons, looks a decidedly useful little book. About. 
half of it is taken up by Mr. Marrack’s “ Introduction,” which is 

ractically a short treatise upon the Trust Investment Act, 1889, 
The latter half consists of a “List of Securities primd facie 
eligible,” and purports to state the character and existing amount 
of all stocks in which trustees have statutory power to invest.. 
There are also given in appendices lists of the rates of interest 
paid on ordinary stock during the last ten years by the Railways 
and Waterworks enumerated in the preceding list. It might add 
to the attractions of the volume if a rough estimateof the present 
price of each “ primd facie eligible” security were added; but. 
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the volume as it is seems to have been well and carefully 


ve have received a second edition of the tract about Wills in 
the series known as “ Wilson’s Legal Handy Books.” 


THE CALIPHATE.* 


S the work of Sir William Muir this book has a special 
claim to be received with respect; for, as the Saturday 
Review pointed out on the appearance of his Annals of the Early 
Caliphate in 1883, he is the first English scholar that has written 
the history of the Caliphs from the original Arabian authorities. 
The volume before us extends from the death of Mahomet to the 
extinction of the Caliphate, and has a short supplementary chapter 
on the mock-Caliphate under the Memluks of Egypt. In the 
history of the first four Caliphs Sir William Muir is going over 
old ground; for what he gives us here is mainly at least an 
abridgment from his Annals of the Early Caliphate. His treat- 
ment of these reigns, however, bas none of the dulness that 
ae gg attaches to an abridgment. Like the rest of his 
k, it is picturesque and vigorous. He excels in narrative, 
though the construction of his sentences is not always happy. 
In all Eastern history the personal element plays a larger 
part than in the West. litical institutions are fewer, 
and the character of the ruler is of far greater im- 
Sir William Muir has wisely given prominence to 
the characters of the —— and their chief officers, and his 
estimates strike us as sound and carefully formed. Nor is he by 
any means wanting in the weightiest duties of an historian; he 
notes the tendency of events, and the causes which hindered or 
accelerated the progress of change. 

He begins his story with the widespread apostasy that imme- 
diately followed the death of Mahomet. The Bedouins eagerly 
cast aside the restraints and ob gee of the new faith. They 
were unwilling to pay the tithe, and were indignant at the 
superiority of the citizens of Medina. Islam was saved by the 
courage of the first Caliph, Abu Bekr, and by the sword of 
Khalid. The most dangerous of the Arab revolts was headed by 
Moseilama, the old rival of Mahomet. It was crushed by Khalid 
at Yemana; the battle, which ended in a fierce struggle in a 
closely walled garden, “the Garden of Death,” is described here 
with much spirit. In spite of the victories of Khalid, the rest- 
lessness and jealousies of the Arabs would never probably have 
been brought under control had not “a new idea electrified the 
mation.” A common bond was found in the lust for plunder to 
be gratified by foreign war. Sir William Muir points out that 
the idea that “the heritage of Islam is the world” was an after- 
thought. It was, perhaps, dimly conceived by Mahomet; but 
the work which he set himself to accomplish lay within 
the borders of Arabia. The first foreign wars of Islam were the 
result of circumstances which are distinctly noted in this history. 
The submission of the citizens of Hira to Khalid marks a step in 
the advance of Islam, for Hira was the first capital gained by the 
Moslems outside Arabia. When Irac was conquered Omar for- 
bade the Arabs to advance into Khorasan, declaring that the 
mountains should be the boundary between them and the 
Persians. He certainly did not recognize that it behoved the 
followers of Mahomet to conquer the world. His policy was 
impossible; if the Arabs were to retain peaceable possession of 
the rich plain of Mesopotamia, it was necessary for them to crush 
Persia altogether. Omar withdrew his order against a further 
advance, and the empire of the Chosroes was conquered. In 
every land that they conquered the Arabs formed a dominant 
class, even among those who accepted Islam. They became a 
nation of soldiers ; every man, woman, and child among them was 
supported out of the revenues of the State derived from the 
tributes of the conquered, the spoils of war, and tithes. When 
not ¢ in war they were idle; they were soldiers, and 
nothing else ; “ they lived on the fat of conquered provinces, and 
subject people served them.” Naturally impatient of control, 
they were rendered t by victory and by an access 
of wealth such as they had never dreamt of. Faction became 
rife, and the nation at large was jealous of the superiority of the 
Coreish. Instead of strengthening the Coreish, Othman weakened 
them, for the excessive favour that he showed to the Omeyyad 
section excited the jealousy of the Hashimites, and he thus robbed 
the Caliphate of much of the support that it would have received 
from the Coreish, had that powerful aristocracy been thoroughly 
united. Ali made an even more fatal mistake; he played into 
the hands of the party op to the Coreish, and fixed the seat 
of his government at Kufa, the stronghold of the Bedouin demo- 
¢racy. His authority was consequently rejected in Syria, where 
the aristocracy upheld Muavia, the head of the Omeyyad faction. 
Egypt, where a strong party demanded the punishment of the 
murderers of Othman, was easily won for Muavia by Amru, its 
original conqueror. With Egypt and Syria at bis back, Muavia, a 
man of energy and ability, was too strong for Ali, who was lack- 
ang in determination. For a while the Caliphate was divided 
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until, Ali having been assassinated by a religious fanatic, Muavia 
compelled the resignation of Hasan, and reigned over the East as 
well as the West. 


On the establishment of the Omeyyad dynasty at Damascus 
the inhabitants of Medina lost the privilege of electing the 
Caliph. Muavia nominated his son as his successor, and required 
the Arabs to take an oath to him as heir-apparent, and his action 
became the received precedent of Islam. The change marks a 
new stage in the history of the Caliphate, which, though Sir 
William Muir does not bring it forward, appears to us to have in 
most respects assumed under the Omeyyads the character of an 
ordinary Eastern despotism. Yet, as is urged here with much 
force, the Omeyyad dynasty has received scanty justice from the 
Annalists who wrote under the Abasside Caliphs. Sir William 
Muir contends that “with all its adventitious colouring the 
Abasside reign pales before the glory of the Omeyyad.” He 
accounts for the superiority of the Omeyyads by the fact that 
they relied on the Arabs, still a “manly, frugal, and hardy” 
people, and chose from them their ministers, generals, and associates, 
whereas the Abasside Caliphs gave all the chief offices and com- 
mands, civil and military, to Turks and Persians. Certainly no 
Abasside reign was so glorious as that of the Omeyyad 
Welid. In Central Asia, Coteiba defeated the Turcomans of 
Soghd, took Bokhara, and penetrated to the borders of China; 
Ibn Casim was victorious on the Indus, while in the West Taric 
and Musa overran Spain. Nor, in spite of the cruelty and 
sensuality of some of the Omeyyads, does Sir William Muir 
hesitate to pronounce them as a dynasty less bloodthirsty and 
less immoral than the Abassides. The horror caused by the tragic 
death of Hosein, the son of Ali and the grandson of the Prophet, 
was a powerful weapon in the hand of their enemies, and out- 
bursts of tribal jealousies and religious fanaticism disturbed their 
reigns. Under the weak and unpopular Yezid II. the house of 
Abbas began to gather strength in the East, and in the next 
reign the death of Zeid, the grandson of Hosein, cleared the way 
for the Abasside claims, and gave them the undivided support of 
the Hashimite interest. The authority of the Caliph had become 
almost extinct in Khorasan when the black flag of the Abassides 
was unfurled by Abu Muslim. Merwan II. met the rebel army in 
battle by the Zab, but his Syrian troops were disheartened and 
disloyal, and his defeat, which was soon followed by the 
fall of Damascus, transferred the Caliphate to Abul Abbas. 
Under the Abassides the Caliphate ceased to be “co-ordinate with 
the limits of Islam.” The empire broke up into fragments. Spain 
was ruled by monarchs of the Omeyyad house, who after a time 
assumed the title of Caliph. Except in Egypt, the new dynasty 
had little power in Africa, while in the East there gradually rose 
up several independent dynasties. Sir William Muir confines his 
work to the history of the Abasside Caliphs, who alone had any 
right to the title “ by virtue of legitimate succession.” He points 
out the change in the relations between the Caliphs and the 
Arabs which followed the accession of the new line of sovereigns. 
The Arab nation had by that time lost much of its early vigour. 
“ The fervour of religious enthusiasm had in great measure pas 
away,” and the Arabs, enriched by the spoils of conquered people, 
had either settled down in comfortable houses with well-filled 
harems or, if they adopted a military life, were more eager to 
fight in the cause of faction than for the interests of Islam, 
Under the Abasside Caliphs they became of secondary im- 
portance. The Caliph surrounded himself with a bodyguard 
of Turks, and men of that race gradually filled all the chief offices 
in the army, while at Court the old simplicity of Arab manners 
was vanquished by Persian influences, In the reign of Abu Jafar, 
the second Abasside Caliph, the learning of the East began to be 
cultivated in Bagdad. Harun al Rashid invited learned men 
from al] parts to his Court. Sir William Muir gives an excellent 
account of the splendour of Harun’s reign. Harun might, he 
says, “have been ranked along with some of the best of the 
Omeyyad dynasty, had it not been for the dark spots of treacherous 
cruelty that track his whole career.” His encouragement of 
learning bore ample fruit in the reign of his son Mamun, which 
“ ushered in the palmy days of literature, science, and philosophy.” 
Mamun’s successor, Motassim, allowed his Turkish soldiery undue 
license, and after his reign the power of the Caliphs rapidly 
declined. Before long the Turkish leaders in Bagdad became the 
masters of the Caliph. Now and then some Caliph made an 
effort to gain independence. ‘Towards the end of the ninth 
century, for example, when the Court, which had been moved by 
Motassim to Samira, was brought back to Bagdad, it is evident 
that for a time some check was put upon the lawless violence of 
the Turkish guards. At all events, during three reigns “ there 
was no repetition of the shameful attacks upon the person of the 
Caliph, which had made the Court of Samira a byword among 
the nations.” By the middle of the next century the Buyide 
princes, descended from the leader of a Turkish horde, became 
supreme in Bagdad, and for more than a hundred years treated 
their nominal masters, the Caliphs, as “ abject dependents,” The 
Buyide house fell before the more famous Seljuks, and at last, 
five hundred years after the overthrow of the Omeyyads, the 
Caliphate was extinguished by the Mongols. 
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BOOKS ON ARISTOTLE.* 


T anybody had foretold a year or two ago that in the course 
of a few months three different translations of a work of 
Aristotle, not included in the curriculum of either University, 
would appear, he would certainly have been stared at. Few 
ancient authors of the first rank had, indeed, got more out of 
favour than Aristotle ; and only his retention at Oxford (which 
itself has been slowly letting him go) seemed likely to prevent 
him from being known only to genuine students of antiquity. 
The full revenge for his extraordinary supremacy in the Middle 
Ages seemed to be approaching, and even those who regretted 
most this neglect of an author who in value of matter is ex- 
ceeded by few, could not deny that he had partly earned it by 
his inattention to form. The discovery of the fragment on the 
Athenian Constitution altered this, and the alteration would 
have been justified even if the new find had been less interesting 
than it really is. This interest may have been a little exag- 

rated at first, but the inevitable reaction has already shown 
itself, and we may expect that it will be rather excessive in its 
turn. These things are as regular, and more inevitable, than the 
fluctuations of Brighton A, and need concern us here not much 
more. 

It was well that the thing should be translated; for, as has 
been said, the interest of Aristotle, except as an exercise in 
Greek, is wholly in his matter, and this treatise, whether 
technically genuine or not, is ultra-Aristotelian in its lack of the 
slightest literary grace. On the other hand, it is valuable both 
as a source of information znd as a check on other sources, and 
though it would be a great mistake to hold that it antiquates 
Thucydides and others, it certainly has to be taken into account 
with them. It is in these circumstances that translations are 
most valuable, and, as will be seen, there is no lack of them. 
Perhaps we may best review them by giving one and the same 
sentence from each :— 

Kenyon.—When he had completed his organization of the constitution in 
the manner that has been described, he found himself beset by peonle coming 
to him and harassing him concerning his laws, criticising here and ques- 
tioning there, till, as he neither wished to alter what he had decided on nor 
yet to be an object of ill-will to everyone by remaining in Athens, he set 
off on a journey to Egypt, to the neighbourhood of the city of Candpus, 
for ten years, with the combined objects of trade and travel. 

Poste.—After thus modelling the constitution, Solon was interviewed b: 
all the world about bis laws, and harassed with constant questions and criti- 
cisms ; and being unwilling either to recast his ordinances or to face the angry 
looks of those whom he had otlended, he resolved to go abroad, partly with 
mercantile designs, partly to gratify his desire to see foreign lands; and 
planned a ten years’ stay in Egypt within reach of Canobos, saying he 
thought the written laws required obedience from the people, not interpre- 
tation by their author. 

Dymes.—W hen he had drawn up the constitution in the way that has been 
described, and everybody came to him and made themselves disagreeable 
about the laws, some blaming and others criticising, as he did not wish 
either to disturb these arrangements, or to become an object of hatred by 
his presence, he determined to go abroad for ten years, proposing to com- 
bine trade with observation and to reside in Egypt, in the neighbourhood 
of the city of Canopus, 

All these are good enough, except that Mr. Poste’s “ inter- 
viewed” is both out of place asa word and not too accurate in 
sense. Mr. Kenyon has had the advantage of seeing all the 
alterations on his own text which the others had to take in its 
first form, his book is the prettiest and his notes the most 
numerous and important. Mr. Dymes, aiming at nothing but 
a plain, accurate popular version, has succeeded very well, Mr. 
Poste’s is marred by the too frequent pedantry of a transliteration 
which does not play its own rather silly game. In the extract 
given, what earthly advantage is obtained by puzzling the 
ordinary Englishman with “ Canobos,” which, to make it even 
excusable, ought to be “ Kanobos”? “ Lamps which outburned 
Canopus” was good enough for Lord Tennyson, and might be 
good enough for Mr. Poste. With what face, too, cana man 
who stickles for “ Zeugeitai” and “ Lusikrates,” write “ Areo- 
pagus”? And if “Mounuchia,” why “Amphictyons”? If 
madness, why not method? ‘These blots are a pity, for Mr. 
Poste’s scholarship is undoubted, and his political comments 
especially shrewd and sound, 

r. Prickard’s lecture (with Appendices of a very useful kind) 
on the Poetics deals with one of the very capital examples in the 
world of the way in which comment is allowed to overrun text. 
All the “classical” theories of poetry, from the downright, but 
intelligent, following of Horace to the pseudo-classicism of the 
eighteenth century, have been avowedly based on this little and 
imperfect book, Yet hardly any of them have even attempted to 
take note of the fact that, as was common with Aristotle, 
its deductions and precepts were based upon a most limited 
and one-sided induction, Of other than Greek poetry Aris- 
totle knew nothing, for two excellent reasons :—In the first 
place he could not have read it, and in the second it was for the 
most part not written. Creat part of Greek poetry itself, 
especially of Greek lyric poetry, was posterior to him. There- 
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fore, for the most part, his book is merely a reduction of the actual 
Greek drama to theory, with certain remarks on epic and other 
branches. It is, of course, true, and most true, that the majest 
of much of the matter, the writer’s complete knowledge of it, an 
that masterly power of reducing everything that he did know to 
harmonious and orderly generalization, in which Aristotle has 
never had u superior, if he has ever had an equal, have resulted 
in precepts of great and permanent value and truth. But it 
would be a really grave error to blink the fact that the criti- 
cism was made under great disadvantages, and can only be applied 
to matter other than that which it originally concerned with 
extreme caution. Mr. Prickard does not deny this, but he is 
rather concerned to vindicate the excellence of what is there 
than to warn readers of what is not. And as the Poetics have 
not been on the winning hand of late, and contain much that is 
of the first importance to check and strengthen our rather 
exuberant esthetic criticism, we are glad to welcome his book. 


THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND.* 


Wwe have already noticed, on their appearance, the four 
previous volumes of this work now completed by the issue 
of the fifth, which contains dissertations on the Ritual, the 
Discipline, and the Tithes, or, as they are called in Scotland, the 
Teinds—that is, tenths of the Kirk, as well as a very complete 
index of contents of the five volumes. The work which is thus 
concluded appears to us to be,on the whole, the fullest and most 
intelligent history of the Church of Scotland ever written. 
Throughout it is marked by a liberal tolerance and candour in 
its statements and criticisms, which we are not accustomed to 
associate with the perfervidum ingenium of Scottish Presbytery, 
while all its authors exhibit a thorough mastery of their re- 
spective periods and subjects, which amply justifies the editor's 
choice of his contributors. 

The distinctive excellence of this work is its plan, which has 
kept apart the treatment of the chronological history of the 
Church and the record of events from the exhibition of the 
development and character of its doctrine, ritual, and discipline, 
and the exposition of the nature of its patrimony and of its 
somewhat intricate relations to the State. The history pro 
has thus not been overloaded with controversial matter, while 
students of special points—such as ritual and doctrine—have 
the materials for their investigation presented in a compact and 
continuous order. This plan is, as as we know, peculiar to 
the present work; and the editor is to be congratulated upon the 
success with which his idea has been worked out. 

Of more than usual interest, in the light of existing contro- 
versies, are the dissertation on the Church in relation to the State 
and that on the teinds. The latter conclusively disposes of the 
gaseous suggestions of politicians of Mr. Edward Marjoribanks's 
calibre, for the appropriation of the “resumed tenth.” Mr. 
Nenion Elliot, the highest official authority on the question in 
Scotland, shows, with a lucidity that might convince even @ 
Gladstonian mind, that the teinds are in no legal sense “ public 
property,” and that they belong strictly to the individual parish 
or the parochial maintenance of religion. The treatise on the 
Church and State cuts the ground from under the feet of the 
“Free” seceders, to an extent which we understand has greatly 
irritated them. It is a bad account, however, of the principles 
and position of any body, ecclesiastical or civil, when it resents 
a plain and logical statement of the facts of its own origin. 
This resentment on the part of the Free Kirk is an odd com- 
mentary on its professed desire for a great Presbyterian union. 
A union based on the suppression of historical fact, if ever 
achieved, would speedily share the fate of the house of the 
“ foolish man” in the Gospels. In the present position of the 
Disestablishment question, The Church of Scotland, Past and 
Present forms, aleabiaiie. a very formidable and well-armed 
redoubt in the lines of Church defence. 

We must not conclude without a word in commendation of the 
illustrations, which include well-drawn maps of the ecclesiastical 
divisions of the country, sketches of some of the finer buildi 
and likenesses of prominent Churchmen, living and dead. 
likeness of Dr, Chalmers, and that of Dr. Macleod Campbell, from 
portraits never before engraved, are ticularly interesting; as 
are those, also, in the fifth volume, of Principal Caird, Professor 
Flint, and Professor Milligan, whom we fancy we may call the 
three most distinguished theologians of the Scottish Church at 
the present day. 


THE NEW PHILANTHROPY.+ 


R. COIT’S new system of philanthropy is, like many good 
and bad things of to-day, an American product, first started 

and successfully worked in New York, in Philadelphia, and im 
Brooklyn, and then translated to the shady fastnesses of Kentish 
Town, where it has been flourishing mightily for a year or more. 
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The scheme, as sketched in this little book, has some considerable 
merits. It does not start with the blare of trumpets and shawms, 
declaring that by its means alone, and that in about five years, 
will the whole world be regenerated, as some philanthropists have 
heen known to do. Neither does it go on the principle of urging 
every one to put five pounds in the slot without deigning to 
-enlighten them as to even its probable destination (always except- 
‘ing the absolute certainty that it will not return to the donors), 
mwhich again we have known done, Its pecuniary demands are 
‘comparatively moderate, or would seem so to a public grown 
to being asked to contribute an odd million, and this is no 
small merit in our eyes. That it should solicit subscriptions at 
all is not surprising, for was there ever a philanthropic scheme 
that was not in urgent need of funds? It asks, in fact, for two 
thousand pounds a year for ten years, after which it professes 
that it will be for the future self-supporting. This may or may 
not prove to be the case, but meantime the reasoning on which 
such a calculation is based is specious enough. e may say 
here that, to our thinking, the estimate of expenses is too low, 
and that the funds asked for will, therefore, prove insufficient 
even if they are got, but that to the fervent philanthropist is 
neither here nor there. The point, however, is not unimportant. 
The principle on which Dr. Coit works in his Kentish Town 
‘Guild we may as well give in his own words: “A true insight 
into the spirit and methods of the Guild will, perhaps, be 
ained most readily by noting that it is an expansion of the 
amily idea of co-operation.” This is admirable in theory, sup- 
posing such expansion to be possible. This “family idea” is 
supposed to be kept up by the “neighbourly” character of 
the Guild. The people who compose the various clubs in it 
all live in the neighbourhood. ere are five clubs, divided 
according to age, consistin of boys, girls, young men, maidens, 
and, lastly, a joint club of grown men and women, the limits 
of age being twelve to seventeen for the boys’ and the girls’ club, 
seventeen to twenty-five for the young men and the maidens -~ 
tively, and above twenty-five for the “grown-up” club. The 
‘members then dwell in one comparatively small district, and the 
numbers in each of the clubs are limited, so that all members 
may be personally known to each other, and their presence or 
‘absence noted, just as it would be ina family. Thus, scattered 
through the various clubs, you would find all the members of a 
family living in the neighbourhood, parents and children alike. 
This, in Dr. Coit’s opinion, is greatly to be preferred to the 
dividing up of the family into various guilds and _insti- 
tutions, totally distinct from each other, where they would 
never meet in their hours of recreation. This may or may 
not be a blessing, the oracle might fairly reply; but, doubt- 
less there is something to be said for it. Having got together 
your various clubs, you go about the teaching and amusing of 
‘them in the old familiar way. You give them classes in this and 
that, concerts—on Sundays as well as on weekdays, for you are 
strictly non-religious—gymmnastics, choral societies, et hoe genus 
omne, the difference between the ways of Neighbourhood Guilds 
and those of other philanthropic organizations lying in the fact, 
which is much insisted on in the book, that these things are done 
from within, and not from without. The members of the guild 
t up their own entertainments, arrange their own fétes and 
‘festivals, and thus gain a certain capacity for organization which 
the poor certainly sadly need in many directions. Indeed, it is some- 
thing if they only learn how to amuse themselves, a thing which, at 
present, they are in most cases lamentably ignorant of. The clubs 
are said to have made great progress in this organizing power, though 
we cannot help wondering what would happen if the guiding hand of 
‘Dr. Stanton Coit were removed, and whether that power of organiza- 
tion which he vaunts would be found strong enough to stand alone. 
We are even sceptical enough to think it would not, but Dr. Coit 
believes that with organization all things are possible, and that, 
-when once you have organized a club or a guild, that club or 
guild will begin to organize for itself. In fact, it is “Organize 
and Organize and Organize,” as a modern Caliban might groan as 
he considered the scheme. However, the sanguine author considers 
that when once a guild or two has been firmly established it will 
put forth shoots and start other guilds, and so the good work will 
on. He even, with pardonable precipitancy, devotes a chapter 
to considering how certain existing institutions, political clubs, 
working men’s clubs, working girls’ clubs, and the like, might be 
tinkered and patched up into a semblance of the perfect guild 
when all such petty bodies as themselves are no more esteemed. 
This, however, is but a vision, and we must return to the prac- 
tical methods and results of the guild of to-day. In the first 
place, in England at least, the Neighbourhood Guild does not at 
— doanything to raise the lowest classes. It draws its members 
rom the lower middle-class, the level of deadly respectability where 
no joy is, not even the joy of beating your wife or getting drunk 
o’ Saturdays. It might seem tosome of usa work of supererogation to 
Cry and make good citizens of people who are good enough already, 
but Dr. Coit picts that though they be good and respectable 
enough their lives are absolutely joyless, they have no pleasure, 
for they do not know how to enjoy themselves intellectually and 
rationally and they will not do so bestially. And here perhaps 
he has reason. Secondly, he lays great stress on the educating of 
these people to be good citizens by the very fact of teaching them 
to organize men and things. Here, again, we are greatly in accord 
evith him, for if everybody of however slight a measure of intel- 
figence has been, or may at any time be, dowered with the 
ranchise, it is well that something should be done to make him 


acquainted with his duties and responsibilities. But here our 
—— ends, for Dr. Coit is full of the blind belief in Trades- 
nions, from which so many otherwise worthy persons seem to 
suffer in these days ; and, if he uses none of the offensive jargon 
which General Booth is wont to employ, yet he has catchwords 
of his own which, in a more educated style, are equally irritating. 
“ Democratic” is one of these, “ Culture ” is another, and we have 
hints in different parts of the book of an eight hours day, the 
Nationalization of land, &c., and all the latest fads and follies of 
the Party of Progress. The book is written in an easy flowing 
style, and is pleasant enough to read, but the scheme embodied in 
it seems to us rather an idea than a fact, a dream than a reality. 


CLASSICAL BOOKS.* 


te give an adequate notice of Mr. E. B. England’s bold and 
ingenious edition of the Iphigenia at Aulis would be to write 
a —_ essay on perhaps the most canvassed of the Euripidean 
tragedies. It has always been, as he says, a popular play, yet none 
has been more cruelly handled by the editors. Mr. England him- 
self uses the knife unsparingly, and without hesitation cuts away 
about one-fourth of the text as we have it, including some 120 lines 
at the end. Suspicion was first directed against the traditional 
Exodus of the play by Mr. Musgrave, who pointed out that 
Elian had quoted a passage from it which does not occur in, 
and could not have dropped out from, any part of our text. And 
Porson’s judgment was that a large part of the Exodus is spurious 
and occupies the place of a lost passage, having been supplied by 
some unknown person subsequent to Avlian. Mr. England traces 
in the Exodus the work of “at least two distinct hands of 
very unequal skill.” There is very little doubt, of course, that 
the scholiast on Aristoph. Ran. 67 was right in saying that this 
play, with the Alem@on and the Bacche, was produced by the 
younger Euripides after his father’s death as in his father’s 
name (ép@vipeos). What exactly happened to the play as left 
by the dramatist himself, whether it was edited or amended 
by the son or by some writer on his behalf, whether it had 
ever been completed by the father, and, if it had, why some 
passages were taken away and others interpolated—these are 
questions never likely to be solved by the ingenuity of any one 
critic so as to satisfy the scepticism of any other. But of this 
we 8 be certain, that the play as we have it is widely different 
from the play as it was, or would have been, written by Euripides ; 
a deficiency or a corruption which is the more to be regretted 
because some of the noblest and most effective scenes in the 
ancient drama are contained in the Iphigenia at Aulis. In open- 
ing Mr. oye edition it will be noticed that he begins at 
line 49. at is because he, with many other critics, judges 
the anapestic beginning to be as improbable as it is uncon- 
ventional. Accordingly, he prints the anaprests after line 114, 
not considering that they really followed that line, but mark- 
ing with asterisks the conjectural loss of an intervening pas- 
sage. From what has been said about Mr. England's work on 
the text, it may be divined that his explanatory notes are sub- 
ordinate to his critical ones; yet the former are good in their 
way. But he is naturally disposed, in dealing with a text so 
manifestly vitiated, to dispose of any incidental difficulty by 
simply striking out the line—a procedure which, convenient as 
it may seem, is not, we think, justified in every case where it has 
been adopted. Now and again we find a tendency to reject lines 
because they are not strong, not apposite, or not what Euripides 
would or ought to have written. That is a dangerous criterion to 
adopt, and would play havoc with far sounder texts than the one 
to which Mr. England has devoted much labour, and for which 
he has in this able work performed no inconsiderable services. 
Though the Protagoras is, as Mr. B. D. Turner remarks in the 
preface to his edition, one of the most attractive of the Platonic 
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dialogues, it by no means follows that it is “one specially suited 
to younger scholars.” But we have no cause to complain of his 
holding this opinion, since it appears to have induced him to 
nd very special pains on analysing and explaining the course 
of the argument. In that difficult, all-important task he has 
been completely successful. Being so patient in tracing out the 
thoughts of another, it is curious that he should exhibit u ten- 
dency to rush on his own account into propositions which he 
would be puzzled to support. Referring to the Socratic doctrine 
that Virtue is Knowledge, as requiring a complete subordination 
of the Appetites to the Reason, he declares that such a state of 
things may be opposed to experience, but is not, on the face of it, 
an impossibility. “ Nowadays,” he goes on, “ this truth is publicly 
ized by a system of State education whose demonstrable 
effect is to diminish crime!” This being Mr. Turner’s idea of a 
logical reasoning, it is not to be wondered at that he becomes a 
little confused in his discussion of the date assignable to the 
“action” of the Protagoras. He is more at his ease—indeed, he 
writes with complete clearness—in the identification of 730 and 
éryabov, concluding that in this dialogue Socrates is made to re 
Pleasure as the Good ; whereas in the Gorgias and Philebus he is 
ed in refuting that doctrine, and in the Republic practically 
assumes it to be false. This inconsistency, whether conscious or un- 
eonscious, between the views expressed in the Protagoras and those 
in the later dialogues Mr. Turner explains as the n result of 
Plato’s philosophical development. The text adopted is that of 
Schanz (1880), but Mr. Turner has ventured on a considerable 
aumber of departures, most of them being useful but unimportant 
improvements. But not improvements which the irreverent 
describe as fudging ; i.e. doctoring the text so as to make it a. 
Take, for example, § 316, c. 3, where most editors have inserted ay 
between padiora and yevéo Oar, in spite of the MSS. The presence 
of the particle woul be convenient and natural; but, as Mr. 
Turner says, we must recognize the existence of many such 
presoges where it has been omitted and not “ correct ” them as 
advig did. One feature in the notes which calls for particular 
praise is the skill with which the spirit of the text is explained 
as well as the words. We seem to miss none of the little points, 
while we are kept well abreast of the main argument as we read 
Mr. Turner’s commentary. It is the fashion with English editors 
to attempt this task, which looks easy enough, but they often 
fail through want of tact. They tease their readers with un- 
necessary “chorus,” or sicken them with gushing appreciations. 
Mr. Turner is contented just to say the right word in the right 
lace. The limits of space forbid us to discuss his notes in 
etail, but they seem to afford all the help which can legitimately 
be expected. They do not shirk any difficulty, and all the 
minuti@ of expression answering to niceties of thought are care- 
fully developed. On the whole, then, we may say that Mr. 
Turner has given us an edition of the Protagoras both scholarly 
and unpretentious. 

Lucid in statement and methodical in arrangement is the Greek 
Syntax and Note Book, by the Rev. T. B. Rowe. It has many 
rivals, but need not fear comparison with the best of them. Mr. 
Rowe is not merely a finished scholar; he has a logical mind and 
the gift of saying much in few words, and in no subject for argu- 
mentative exposition are these qualities more necessary than in 
the debatable points of Greek syntax. It is so easy to disguise 
muddle-headedness under a semblance of fine distinctions. “Many 
(amongst them, the present writer) will not altogether accept 
Mr. Rowe's theory of the Conditional Sentences; but to read it 
and master it is as easy as it is profitable. Equally meritorious 
and less contentious is the brief but comprehensive account 
of the Oratio Obliqua. The only fault of the discussion 
of Idioms (embracing such matters as Anacoluthon, Brachy- 

and Constructio ad Sensum) is that it might and ought 
to have been extended. But Mr. Rowe's method is to say 
just enough to start an intelligent mind, and then leave it to do 
its own work. To carry out this, which should be the main 
object of every educational book not intended to be a substantive 
book of reference, Mr. Rowe has interleaved his pages in blank, in 
the hope that his readers will enter therein any noteworthy 
examples which they may encounter in their own reading of the 
principle expounded on the opposite side, any exceptions, real 
or apparent, and any deficiencies discovered. If that plan be 
followed, the student will, as Mr, Rowe says, very soon know 
more syntax than anybody can teach him, and will besides have 
learned the art of learning. The book is thoroughly indexed. 
But why has Mr. Rowe omitted, in many cases, to give references 
to = examples which he quotes 
tarting on the principle that know] consists in progress 
from the known A, the 11 Aenensdey Mr. Re. Belton assumes in 
the readers of his Digest of Greek Grammar Examination Ques- 
tions an acquaintance with the order of letters in the alphabet. 
If they have this humble substratum of learning, he will rattle 
them a any examination they like to name. In his “ tiny 
but comprehensive volume,” they will find the answers to ninety 
per cent. of all the questions which have been or can be asked by 
ordinary examiners in Greek grammar, and he will throw in a 
many hints about Greek prose composition. There is no 
oubt about his system, he assures us; he has tried it on his own 
upils (backward students who had failed repeatedly), and has 
n rewarded with “success beyond the highest expectations 
entertainable.” The method has one other merit—it is easy to 
explain by an instance. The declensions are knocked into the 
candidate’s head by setting him a long list of substantives and 


adjectives, arran pell-mell, except that they are sorted alpha- 
betically, and telling the student to look each out in his grammar 
and then learn the inflections by heart. Each of these exercises 
is followed by a series of remarks and hints of an eminentl 
practical character. We are quite sure that the plan veut 
work well; but so would many others which entailed an equal 
amount of labour. It is much more troublesome than learning 
the same lessons in a more intelligent manner. But it has the 
look of being dodgy, and therefore commends itself to dunces. 
Yes, the book will be found useful by “ backward students.” 

Professor Blackie is always amusing, and generally stimulat- 
ing, even when he lets his paradoxes run very near to nonsense. 
None of his usual vivacity is lacking in the preface to his Greek 
Primer, Colloquial and Constructive, in which he contends that 
the difficulty of learning Greek mainly arises from’the hide- 
bound bookish fashion of treating it as a dead language. He has 
no sympathy, he tells us, with the “nice sensibility” which 
refuses the stamp of classicality to all forms and idioms not sanc- 
tioned by the usage of Attic writers; he prefers to float his own 
skiff freely “ on the great catholic Greek of all ages, from Plato 
to Polybius, from Polybius to Chrysostom, and from Chrysostom 
to Thereianos and Paspati.” How, then, are we to pick up this 
living Greek? In the same way as divers other languages are 
learnt by the bi-lingual and tri-lingual peoples scattered about the 
European continent. By discarding the one language when you 
are practising the other. It is as easy to look the sun in the 
face and say Shemish as to say Sun, and there is no more diffi- 
culty in saying rd oxdddevOpov rd wip than in saying 
Take the poker and stir the fire. Greek as taught from books, 
and not by contact with actual things, is necessarily learnt 
through the medium of the mother-tongue, It is reached in- 
directly, slowly, reluctantly, and unintelligently. One special 
reason, Professor Blackie argues, why Greek should be studied 
colloquially is that “some of the most popular and profound 
teachers ot Greek wisdom—Plato, Aristophanes, and Xenophon— 
use the conversational style.” The people, he goes on, were a 
lively and a talking people, and Socrates himself was a talking 
street preacher of reason and common sense. In the eighteen 
lessons contained in this primer it is shown how the study of 
Greek is to be made easy and comparatively brief. Without 
accepting all or any of Professor Blackie’s theories or hobbies, 
and with a careful avoidance of some of his fads, his little book 
might be profitably used, not perhaps by boys, but certainly by 
their masters. A teacher who had looked carefully through this 
Primer, rejecting what was wrong or doubtful, but assimilating 
the spirit of it, and following up the suggestions, would very soon 
find, by the understanding which he would establish between 
himself and his more receptive pupils, that he had done some- 
—_ towards converting a mental drudgery into an intellectual 

easure. 

. We have not the — to follow the arguments On the Use of 
Greek which the gently reasoning Dr. Hime of Foyle College has 
addressed, first in a private letter and afterwards in a published 
booklet, to a parent who desired that his “ Arthur” should be 
excused from Greek with a view to his preparation for entering 
a “ business establishment.” It may be enough to mention that 
Dr. Hime reproduces all the familiar pleas in a very strong case 
and does justice to each. But to persons minded like our 
Arthur's father we fear that only one of them is likely to carry 
conviction. It is often urged by such persons that a sound know- 
ledge of French or German would be more useful than a smatter- 
ing of Greek. So it would. But why assume that the knowledge 
of French or German would be sound? And is a smattering of 
a modern language any better than a smattering of an ancient 
one? The boy who would become a sound French or German 
scholar could have acquired a useful command of Greek. It 
was unkind of Dr. Hime not to print the reply which he re- 
ceived from Arthur's father, whom, no doubt, he converted from 
his errors. We hope the lad was allowed to go on with his 
classics, and that it will not prevent him from making a fortune 
in his “business establishment.” His headmaster is a practical 
man. “I need hardly remind you,” he remarks at the close of his 
letter, “that your allowing Arthur to learn Greek will not cost 
you anything, Greek not being an ‘extra’ in any of our Irish 
Grammar Schools.” 

Mr. H. R. Heatley's edition of the Firs: Book of Xenophon’s 
Anabasis is issued in the Junior Student's Classical Series and 
fulfils the modest objects for which it has been compiled and 
compressed. It is idle to protest against the improvident multi- 
plication of puerile class-books, most of which are destined to 
the publisher's lumber-room, not for any faults of their own, but 
simply because, of any text which may be taken up ina school, there 
are at least half a dozen conflicting and equally unexceptionable 
editions—all of them with the regulation maps and plans, the 
necessary little notes, the for-some-reason-desiderated vocabulary, 
and the much-recommended exercises for translation into English. 
In all these matters Mr. Heatley’s Xenophon is thoroughly well 
equipped. The text is that of Kiihner, “ from whose admirable 
work most of the notes have been taken.” They have been 
judiciously taken, and are neatly and intelligibly summarized. 

e type is exceptionally clear. Altogether, the book may be 
recommended as likely to produce on an impartial schoolboy a 
favourable first impression of Xenophon. 

In the “multitudinous huddlement of untrained lads” who 
are admitted, teste J. S. Blackie, by Scottish Universities to the | 
junior classes of the Faculty of Arts, it is not to be expected that 
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more than a small minority should possess any real sense of Latin 
scholarship. What the attainments of the best of them amount 
to, when they pass into the hands of their academical teachers, 
may be fairly judged, as regards Aberdeen, from the Bursary 
Competition Versions, edited, with a “Key” thereto, by Dr. 
Joseph Ogilvie. It is undeniable, as he says, that “secondary 
education ” throughout the North-Eastern counties is largely in- 
fluenced by, if not altogether based upon, the general emulation 
for these modest, but sufficient, prizes. It is specially interesting 
to notice that the alternative subjects have entirely failed to 
shake the ancient ascendency of the Latin version. The new 
scheme came into force in 1871; here are the figures of the com- 
petition in October 1888 :— 
The Version. . « «© 18% 

Mathematics . . LatinandGreek . 
English and Latin . Latinand French «lt 
English and French . Latin and German 
English andGreek . French and German . 
English and Chemistry . Zoology and Botany. . . 1 
As nearly as may be, three-quarters of the candidates stood by 
the old test “non hodie aut heri institutum.” The two little 
volumes put together by Dr. Ogilvie consist of the actual pas- 
sages set year by year and of the versions attempted, both by 
mature scholars as “fair copies,” and by the successful can- 
didates under examination conditions. Honestly, we cannot say 
that the average of the latter would pass muster among the 
picked boys in a great English public school. Most are sensible ; 
nearly all are unimpeachably correct; a few, but only a few, 
show any sense of elegance, any hold of Latin idiom. But from 
some of the more antique specimens preserved by Dr. Ogilvie, it 
is clear that a great advance has been made in the course of 
the present century. In 1798 we find an authentic copy of a 
version which abounds with gross blunders, yet it was written 
by the winner of the First Bursary. The author would not have 
stood the ghost of a chance of getting through Oxford Re- 

nsions—not an elevated standard of comparison. These little 
books, besides having a special interest for the gentlemen whose 
early efforts in Latinity are here recorded, will be found useful 
by teachers and by learners who have to do their own teaching. 
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VETERINARY NOTES FOR HORSE-OWNERS.* 


HE fact that Captain Hayes’s Veterinary Notes, recently 
issued in “revised and enlarged” form, have reached the 
fourth edition, must be taken as satisfactory evidence that the 
book has at least the merit which the author claims for it, of 
being “a fairly comprehensive manual of horse medicine and 
surgery.” It must also have found plenty of readers. Whether 
the hope expressed in the preface that “ it will prove useful to 
amateurs” can be fulfilled is altogether another matter. Horse- 
owners are not, as a rule, in the habit of studying works on the 
veterinary science, and understand even less than they read; 
moreover, eight out of ten are certainly not masters inside their 
own stables. No groom ever believes that his employer can 
possibly comprehend anything of equine nature, and as eighty per 
cent. act fully in accordance with the extent of their unbelief, the 
class of literature under review does not exercise much influence 
in our horses’ homes. Still one is always at liberty to hope for 
the best, and a great deal of useful information may be gathered 
from these Notes, which are clearly, though sometimes clumsily, 
written, and in which abstruse technicalities are avoided as much 
as can reasonably be expected. 

The table of contents—indeed, the list of new matter treated 
of in this edition—is far too long to be dealt with in anything 
like detail. It will suffice to mention a few points where Captain 
Hayes seems to be more accurate or more original than pre- 
ceding writers of his profession. 

The first forty pages—not one too many—are devoted to the 
causes, and cure where possible, of sprains, for which, if speedy 
or certain remedies could be found, the problem of stable manage- 
ment so far as lameness is concerned would be nearly solved, since 
our horses are more often incapacitated from this than from any 
other form of injury. Captain Hayes has theories which may or 
may not be correct, but his treatment of sprain is nearly always 
sound, and backed up by good common-sense reasons. Still it is 
better if possible to begin with unsprung ligaments, and to do 
what spraining there is to be done for ourselves. So we quote a 
word of warning which may prevent some purchasers from 
listening to the voice of the charmer, and giving more than screw 

ice for a half-broken-down one :—“ Unprincipled persons want- 
ing to sell a horse with a thickened tendon or ligament, some- 
times try to make out that the leg is as sound as when the animal 
was foaled, on the plea that the part has become ‘callous,’ an 
expression which the var should understand to mean ‘ incurably 
weak’; for here we have, as a rule, a stage long past that in 
which repair was possible.” It may be added that it is not only 
unprincipled persons who advance this plea in favour of callosity, 
for it is held as an article of faith by nearly all grooms, 
and by a large majority both of buyers and sellers, and 
indeed, if by using the word “callous” we imply freedom 
from pain, there is something to be said to the advantage of this 
unsightly and unsatisfactory state of tendon. Unusual stress is 
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laid upon the efficacy of hand-rubbing in all cases of strain, espe- 
cially in the legs, and instructions are given as to the proper 
method of massage, which, as they sound troublesome, are not 
likely to be largely adopted. The use of a high-heeled shoe with 
the raised calkins connected by an iron bar, is recommended as a 
means of resting an injured limb. As might have been expected, 
a caution is added. “Care must always be taken that the sound 
limb is not injured by undue weight being thrown upon it.” 
Excellent advice, if we were only told how to carry it out! few 
maxims being truer than the apparent paradox, that a horse is 
more likely to end by breaking down hopelessly on the good than 
on the game leg. 

The cotton-wool bandage, application of which is fully described 
on page 27, is more or less of a novelty, it is ingenious, and com- 
mends itself as an easy and comfortable way of affording artificial 
support. The use of very hot or very cold water is, of course, 
advocated; but we may remark that Captain Hayes, in common, 
so far as we are aware, with all veterinary writers, fails to com- 
ment on the fact that horses, though very sensitive to heat, have 
apparently no perception whatever of cold below the knee; we 
use the word perception advisedly, as it is quite possible that a 
horse, though unconscious of cold, may be harmed by it ; indeed, 
there is much plausibility in the author's supposition that one of 
the predisposing influences to navicular disease may be the 
“altered nutrition of the bone due to chill from the practice of 
standing on cold stones,” especially if, as here stated, navicular is 
far more rare in India, where the troop horses are accus- 
tomed to stand on the warm earth. The whole of this 
chapter on diseases of the feet, which next to sprains are 
the chief source of trouble in our stables, is thoroughly good, 
and well worth reading, even by those who would not ven- 
ture to attempt the treatment, or to apply the remedies suggested, 
without professional advice or assistance. It is well that it 
should be so; for whereas nearly every one who owns a horse 
thinks that he knows something about its legs, only a minority 
recognize the fact of its wearing feet, which in truth do not in 
most cases give outward and visible signs of malady, save to the 
eye of an expert, and which are by no means safe material for an 
experimenting amateur to work upon. It will be news to most 
people that there are cases where sandcrack is clearly due to in- 
digestion; nor does Captain Hayes hold that this is the only 
hoof disorder which may be attributed to general derangement of 
the digestive organs, as he thinks that brittle feet often arise from 
this cause. 

We are in fact far too prone to neglect this important factor 
in our horses’ health, and to take it for granted that their 
stomachs are never out of order unless disturbance manifests 
itself in some violent form, such as colic. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, they are particularly delicate in this respect, considering 
that they are addicted neither to alcohol nor tobacco, and that 
they ought never to have the chance of over-eating themselves. 
If any one entertains doubts on this subject, they will be soon 
dispelled by reading the chapter on “ Diseases of the Digestive 
Canal,” giving the formidable list of ailments from “ lampas” to 
“ enteritis,” which may arise wholly or partially from indigestion. 
It is lamentable to be obliged to add that this is but too often 
caused by our own ignorance or carelessness in feeding, though 
we seem at last to have become so far enlightened that the per- 
nicious practice of giving watir after food—one of the very 
worst of our old errors—has been pretty generally abandoned. 

Several of the attacks described are apt to come on suddenly 
with little or no warning, rendering it imperative that, if the 
patient is to be cured, diagnosis and remedy should be accurately 
made and promptly given. Captain Hayes’s directions are always 
simple and intelligible; the stupidity of grooms has yet to 
fathomed, but the most inexperienced owner should, if he can 
read, be able in most instances surely to find out what is the 
matter with his horse, and safely to administer the prescription 
where urgency requires that action should be taken before the 
vet. can be called in. 

Chapter xviii. opens with the following sentence :—“In no 
branch of veterinary knowledge is professional skill better dis- 
played than in the detection of lameness.” It would be too much 
to expect an F.R.C.V.S. to interpolate after “ better” the words 
“or more rarely,” though most people who have bought any con- 
siderable number of horses will agree that the paragraph thus 
amended would be more completely true. The best way of all to 
test a horse’s soundness is undoubtedly to get on his back and 
walk and trot him with a loose rein, the feel of lameness being 
almost unmistakable ; but the guiding principle for a buyer when 
an animal is “run out” for inspection is to watch narrowly if 
either leg is picked up more quickly than its fellow, and to this 
method of forming a judgment Captain Hayes does not fail to 
attach due importance. He hints, too, that it is as well only to 
deal with men who have some sort of character to lose. Caveat 
that emptor with a vengeance who ventures into the yard of a 
coper capable of the device of “beaning,” the most modern re- 
finement of which art seems to be paring down the hoof of the 
sound foot with such delicate accuracy, that when the shoe is re- 
placed the animal shall be exactly as lame on one leg as on the 
other, so that real infirmity may be passed over as a trick of 
action. 

Altogether, Captain Hayes’s work is a valuable addition to 
our stable literature, and the illustrations, tolerably numerous, 
are excellent beyond the reach of criticism. 
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HAMPTON COURT.* 


his two former volumes Mr. Law brought down the history of 

Hampton Court from the days of Henry VIII. tothose of JamesII. 
He now finishes his narrative with a most interesting account of 
the buildings and projected buildings which Wren devised for 
William IIL, and of the Court life of George I. and George II. 
After their time the palace became, what it is still, a kind of 
aristocratic lodging-house, or what in a humbler sphere would be 
called “ tenements.” Mr. Law gives a list of all the tenants of 
“apartments” in Hampton Court. It includes many interesting 
names ; but he corrects “a misapprehension which seems some- 
times to to that the poorer a lady to whom apartments are 
given at Hampton Court the greater the boon conferred.” On 
the — “in several cases ladies who have been offered 
apartments have declined them on the ground that they had not 
sufficient means adequately to maintain them.” Some who have 
accepted rooms have afterwards given them up on the score of 
excessive expense, and much disappointment has occasionally been 
caused by the discovery that residents in the palace are not ex- 
empt from the cost of warming, lighting, and cleaning, nor from 
poor, insurance, and water rates, as well as the other ordinary 
taxes on the householder, William IV., according to an anec- 
dote repeated on p. 332, called the palace “the quality poor- 
house” ; but this, it appears, whatever may have been the state 
of affairs half a century ago, is not a correct designation now. 
George III. never inhabited Hampton Court ; almost immediately 
after his accession he had the “kitchen goods” removed, and 
afterwards the celebrated cartoons, for which Wren had specially 
built a gallery. Eventually the cartoons were returned to 
Hampton Court, and have since, as we all know, gone to South 
Kensington, on akind of loan. It is a pity they cannot be grouped 
with the rest of our Raphaels in the National Gallery. The 
cartoons and the four or five easel pictures together would make 
up such a show as does not exist elsewhere in Europe. 

Nine years after the accession of George III. “ Capability” 
Brown, the landscape gardener, who derived his nickname from 
his constant use of the word in speaking of the views and vistas 
in which he rejoiced, obtained from Valentines, in Essex, a slip 
or cutting from a black Hamburg grape vine. This was the 
beginning of the famous Hampton Court vine. The Valentines 
parent still survives, and “is nearly as big”; the largest of 
all, however, is one at Kinnel House, Breadalbane, Scotland, 
which covers 4,275 superficial feet of wall space. The Hampton 
Court vine covers 2,300, and produces about 1,250 bunches of 
grapes Brown, whose Christian name was Lancelot, must have 

real taste, for, though his own style was so different, he 
refused to “ improve ” the gardens, “ out of respect to himself and 
his profession,” to which modesty of his we owe their preservation 
as a monument almost unique of the “Dutch manner.” No 
doubt they still exhibit traces of the handiwork of the gardeners 
of William III. That king seems to have loved the place more than 
7 other in England, and in choosing Wren for the architect 
of his new buildings he conferred a boon upon posterity. The con- 
trast between two incongruous architectural styles, where each is 
fed of its kind, is sure to give picturesqueness, and Hampton 
urt is above all palaces picturesque. ‘The contrast is first seen 
in the colonnade in the clock-court ; where the great hall faces 
it and the old Gothic brickwork of Wolsey’s period looks out over 
it. Fortunately for us, certain contingencies contemplated by 
King William never gave him the leisure to make any greater 
alterations, but “had the — continued, and the King lived to 
enjoy thecontinuance of it, His Majesty had resolved to have pulled 
down all the remains of the old building; such as the chapel, 
and the large court within the first gate.” But war broke out 
again, and King William died, and these charming ancient 
features of the old palace were spared. Wren’s estimate for 
fitting the State rooms and the cartoon gallery is reprinted by 
Mr. Law. It does not include Verrio’s bill for painting the great 
staircase, of which Mr. Law, while deploring the artist's wretched 
taste, allows that the general effect “is striking and gorgeous.” 
ing William was in a very bad state of health before his fall 
while riding in the park adjoining his new palace. Mr. Law 
does not tell the story of the doctor who said to the King, “I 
would not have your Majesty’s two legs for your three kin 
doms” ; and evidently doubts the molehill tradition, for which, 
however, be gives one contemporary authority. Lord Macaulay 
and Miss Strickland are refuted once more, and Mr. Law finally 
comes to the conclusion that it is impossible now to tell where 
the accident took place; and as to the when, Macaulay dates it 
suey as happening on the 20th February, 1701, instead of on 
21st. 

Queen Anne divided her time between her little palace adjoin- 
ing Windsor Castle and Kensington, and was seldom at Hampton 
Court. Why Mr. Law should favour us with a portrait of that 

-deceased monarch we cannot say. The celebrated “ Ra 
of the Lock” took place at Hampton Court, and Mr. Law te 
us all about it. Belinda, as is generally known, was a Miss 
Arabella Fermor; the Baron, Lord Petre; Sir Plume was Sir 
George Brown, and Thalestris was Mrs. Morley. Queen Anne 
employed Wren on the Diana Fountain in Bushey Park, but 
otherwise left little mark on Hampton Court; and, though her 
initials are on the piers of the Lion Gates, those of her successor 
are on the ironwork. During the reign of George I. Wren was 


* History of Hampton Court Palace in Orange and Guelph Times, 
Ernest Law. London: Bell & Son. 1891. a ”y 


slighted, and was deprived of his office of Surveyor in 1718. He 

retired to a house on the Green, and Mr, Law takes some pains 

to identify it for us. It is but little changed, and still has its 

terrace by the side of the river and Wren’s arbour in the 

= Here he spent the greater part of the last five years of 
is long life. 

George II. had, as Prince of Wales, passed much of his time 
at Hampton Court, and for ten years after 1728 made it a prac- 
tice to spend two summer months here every ye Mr, Law 
points out as Queen Caroline’s the marble bath so familiar to 
visitors, and makes this dressing-room the place mentioned in 
Lord Hervey’s amusing drama which is printed in his Memoirs. 
The room, and a picture of Venus which hung in it, are also 
mentioned by Walpole. The Queen’s Presence and Guard Chambers 
were refitted in this reign, probably by Kent, whose hand may be 
a in the chimneypiece representing the heads of Yeomen 
of the Guard. A good many other alterations, improvements, 
and completions are described, including some very bad Gothic, 
of the Strawberry Hill type. Mr. Law retails much of the 
Court scandal, and we have the amours of the Princess Amelia 
and the Duke of Grafton, while a whole chapter is devoted to 
Lord Hervey, and another to the quarrels between George II. and 
his son. After Queen Caroline’s death in 1737 the King came 
but seldom to Hampton Court; but here, according to the late 
Duke of Sussex, was enacted the scene which has been taken to 
account for the final desertion of the palace. George I. became 
very irritable in his old age, and once in the State apartments 
“his sacred Majesty so far forgot his kingly dignity as to box the 
ears of the youthful heir to the throne.” This so disgusted the 
boy that when he became George III. he would not live here. 
The late Mr. Heneage Jesse gives the authority for this story. 
It is, however, by no means necessary. George III. preferred 
Queen Anne’s old house at Windsor and his mother’s gardens at 
Kew to either Hampton Court or Kensington, and if he gave up 
Hampton Court for any such reason, how are we to account for 
his also deserting Kensington? But Mr. Law says nothing more 
about it when he comes to that King’s accession, and only re- 
marks that “it may greatly be doubted whether the King had 
formed a deliberate intention never to inhabit this palace at all, 
and still more whether he contemplated that it should cease for 
evermore to be a royal residence.” 

Every one remembers that Faraday had, in his later days, a 
house on Hampton Court Green oilered him spontaneously in 
1858. He died here in 1867, and the house, numbered “ fifty” 
in the list of apartments, has since been called by his name. 
There are in all fifty-two suites, including the Stud House, the 
Lodge in Bushey Park, and a house in the Wilderness, once 
tenanted by Lancelot Brown, The Stud House has long been 
occupied by the Crown Equerry, Sir George Maude, and the horses 
bred here have been highly successful, ‘The stud was in existence 
as far back as the time of William III., and good Queen Anne 
ran horses in her own name. George IV. took immense interest 
in the establishment, and William IV. scarcely less. Fleur de 
Lys and two other horses from Hampton Court ran first, second, 
and third for the Goodwood Cup in 1830, Fleur de Lys is said 
never to have been beaten, except once, when she nde | and fell, 
and one regrets to read that on the King’s death she was sold to 
a Frenchman. After this the paddocks were fora time in private 
hands; but in 1851 the Royal stud was started again, and some 
very famous horses have been born here. The Queen does not 
race, but there is an annual sale of yearlings. Sainfoin and 
Memoir were both Hampton Court yearlings; and in 1890 the 
average price was 700 guineas for twenty colts and fillies. In the 
Hampton Court paddocks the Queen’s famous cream-coloured 
horses—used only on State occasions—are kept and bred, “ They 
are descended from the horses brought over by George I. from 
Hanover, of which country,” says Mr. Law, “ they are a special 

roduct.” We have seen them lately described as ponies ; but 

r. Law says some of them are eighteen hands high. The Arabs 
presented to the Queen at various times by Oriental potentates 
are also kept at Hampton Court for the most part. 

Altogether we may heartily congratulate Mr. Law on the 
successtul completion of his self-imposed labours. We found 
fault here and there on previous occasions with certain exuberances 
of style, and in the present volume, again, we observe long 
paragraphs of what children call “ lecture,” which are out of 
place but, on the whole, our experience with the last of the 
three fat volumes—or, shall we say four, for there is the 
annotated catalogue of pictures ?—is the same as with its pre- 
decessors ; it is impossible, wherever we open, not to find some- 
thing entertaining, generally something new, and very often 
something which tempts us to read on indefinitely. There is a 
capital index to all the volumes at the end. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


T is a pity that M. René Lavollée (1) should have asked in his 
preface the rather absurd question whether the manners of 
Antioch, Polish Latin Poetry, Copyright, and his other subjects, do 
not all concern human nature? No doubt they do, as also do 
Colman’s Mustard, Pears’s Soap, Mahatmas, alcoholic drinks, 


(1) Essais de littérature et dhistoire, Par René Lavollée. Paris : 
te. 
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and Mrs. Glasse’s Cookery-book. But there really was no need 
to attempt to establish a spurious bond of unity between things 
which could have stood very well each by itself. M. Lavollée, 
who seems to have been in the Consular service, has, in the 
course of the last five and twenty years or so, composed, 
not only, like other men in France who aspire to a com- 
plete education, a doctoral thesis, but various essays and 
papers for Academy prizes and on other occasions. They 
are all quite up to the average, if not above it, and he 
was well within his rights in collecting and reprinting them. 
The subject of the first—the numerous touches of “ manners- 

inting ” in St. Chrysostom’s sermons—has been treated before, 
But is always interesting. The second, dealing with the Latin 

try of Poland, will probably give most readers a good deal of 
information. Even those, we suspect, who can boast of general 
literary knowledge decidedly above the average would be a 
little puzzled to mention any Polish Latin poet except Casimir 
Sarbiewski. 

M. Henri Rabusson long ago said to M. Feuillet, “ Be thou 
my father,” and M. Feuillet benevolently acquiesced. Now, it 
would seem, he says to “Gyp,” “ Be thou my sister”; but we 
are not so sure of the answer. The heroes of both the books 
(2, 3) before us are called Fred, and the second name of 
M. Rabusson’s second heroine is Eve. There are clever thin 
in Moderne; but we have read more amusing work of the author's. 
A charming widow, Antoinette de Lozanges, has a young friend, 
Marie Eve de Mérigny, and two adorers, George Vivian and 
Fred de Sancigny. They are all very “modern,” and George and 
Fred are to be allowed to pay court to Mme. de Lozanges, 
provided they never mention anything so wiewx jeu as the word 
“love.” Meanwhile, the lady is anxious to get together a salon 
(not the word—that is viewr jeu, too, but the thing), and George 
and Fred are to help her. The salon comes, and a plague with 
it, Modernity being unfortunately only antiquity over again—an 
indisputable position which, to do M. Rabusson justice, he duly 
enforces at the end of his book. The interval between the 
beginning and tke end (which, by the way, is rather a good _ 
phrase for the book itself in the case of a modern novel) is filled 
up with fairly, if not wildly, interesting matter. Antcinette, of 
course, finds that neither George nor Fred is content with 

latonics, and that she must make up her mind between them. 
Ene also finds that her literary, artistic, mundane, and other lions 
are rather troublesome beasts, apt to presume, requiring snub- 
bing, and prone to revenge themselves after it by taking away 
her character. And so the old boar feeds in the old frank and 
Modernity gives way to marriage. 

As for “ Gyp” herself, an outburst by (apparently) a plagiarist 

of my Lord Peterborough comes appropriately to hand :— 
I know a creature most uncommon 
(Attend, Tobolsk ! Tangier! give heed). 
I know a novel-writing woman 
Whom ne’er a man need fear to read. 
For placid joyance afier dinner, 
Fcr noontide’s brief and stealthy dip, 
I'll still commend to saint and sinner 
—But not to fools and canters—Gyp ! 


How often with Folleuil I’ve wandered, 
How often lost my heart to Eve, 
With the D'Houbly at ease philandered, 
Feared for Xaintrailles, “ pe f”’ but brave— 
Ventured on volume after vulume, 
And seldom found a page to skip: 
But, from each cruise 1eturned incolume, 
Have blest my blessed pilot—Gyp ! 


(&c. &e. Any length cut. Interchangeable rhymes in -eep sup- 
plied to taste of customers. Address: Scroggins, Grub Street). 

The muse might have found Scroggins worse inspired, and 
Monsieur Fred does not ill justify his raptures. Monsieur Fred 
is an éléve of the péres, and is utterly innocent in the eyes of his 
blessed mother, the Duchesse de Nevers, though not in those of 
his aunt, our old friend Madame de Fryleuse. What really 
underlies Master Fred's innocence is revealed in a series of the 
usual delightful scenes—“Gyp” is never quite so good when she 
abandons the dramatic or quasi-dramatic form. Perhaps the 
best single scene in the book is that with “la mére de Madame,” 
who owes nothing to Madame Cardinal, nothing to the mother of 
the Sceurs Rondoli, but is studied straight from the idea of the 
personage, as Mr. Thackeray (who knew most things) knew her 
when she sat by my Lord Viscount Colchicum at Kichmond, and 
as the idea itself sits in the heaven of ideas. For let us never 
forget that, as Bruno most wisely teaches, “ Rerum deformium 
forme ipew formose sunt in colo.” Delightful, too, is the 
“Scéne du Répétiteur,” who lets out that for five and twenty years 
his Pupils have been paying him for sham lessons, that they may 
visit the same now very elderly goddess, and that where Master 
Fred, who is a parcel rogue, but no fool, proves that he is not 
pours enough to be outwitted by a cousinly rake, and that where 

returns, slightly /ancé, from dubious company and makes violent 
love to the high-born dames in his unsuspecting mother’s draw- 
ing-room. All these and more are admirable. O Mirabeau- 
Tonneau! maligned of historians, has not just fate compensated 
thee in such a descendant ? 


(2) Moderve. Par Henri Rabusson. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
(3) Mensieur Fred. Yar“Gyp.” Paris: Calmann Lévy. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


a new volume of the English Illustrated Magazine (Mac- 
millan & Co.) is an attractive gift-book that makes an early 
appearance in the season, and as in recent years is sufficient] 
miscellaneous in character to appeal to all kinds of readers. Book 
illustration is a subject dealt with from various points of view in 
this magazine. aders of Mr. Marion Crawford’s powerful 
story “The Witch of Prague,” a story that is eminently suggestive 
of illustration, will certainly find much to interest them in Mr. 
W. J. Hennessy’s drawings. In his pleasant paper on the Vicar 
of Wakefield Mr. Austin Dobson, who is a little unjust to 

owlandson, deals directly with book-illustration of the past, the 
etchings of Chodowiecki, the designs of Dodd, Walker, Stothard, 
Corbould, Westall, Rowlandson, Cruikshank, Mulready, and 
other illustrators of Goldsmith. “On the whole,” Mr. Dobson 
thinks, “ Goldsmith has not yet found his fitting pictorial inter- 
preter.” We confess to being still held by the charm of the old 
plates in Harrison’s “ Magazine,” and very much prefer the 
vivacity of Rowlandson and Cruikshank to the dreary inanity of 
Mulready’s wooden style and woollen-stuff figures. After all, as 
Mr. Dobson says, the grace of Stothard is naturally associated 
with the grace of Goldsmith. Among other articles touching on 
art in the English Illustrated we may note, as full of interest, 
Mr. Cobden-Sanderson’s “ Bookbinding”; Mr. J. F. Molloy’s 
notes on George Clint as a ‘Painter of Players”; Mr. Tod- 
hunter's “George Wilson” and Mr. F. G. Kitton’s review of 
Mr. W. J. Linton’s life and work. Mr. Frederick Gale's 
cricket reminiscences and school recollections of Winchester are 
thoroughly enjoyable. Illustrated topography is well represented 
by Mrs, Oliphant’s “ Edinburgh,” with capital drawings by Mr. 
George Reid ; Mr. Norman’s “ Old London Inns”; “ Norwich,” 
illustrated by Mr, C. O. Murray, and several other descriptive 
articles. 

Under the expressive title The Perplexed Farmer (Longmans & 
Co.), Mr. William Crookes has translated three lectures by M. 
Georges Villes, which that eminent authority and experimentalist 
in agriculture delivered at Brussels in 1883. The purely techni- 
cal portion of this volume is, as Mr. Crookes points out, an ad- 
mirably practical summary of M. Ville’s larger work on Artificial 
Manures, an English edition of whick is published by Messrs, 
Longmans. The English farmer, we do not doubt, may profit by 
the study of these lectures on plant-production and the use of 
manures, and by the results of M. Ville’s agricultural experiments, 
which are conveniently tabulated in an appendix. M. Ville 
would like to see a vast increase in agricultural production in 
France by improved scientific farming, such as would render the 
country independent of the foreigner. At the same time he 
insists on “ protective duties, and very high ones.” Ifthe improve- 
ment he looks for is realized, he thinks it would place England 
in dependence upon France. Mr. Crookes naturally regards this 
as a misconception, for France could never grow suflicient wheat 
for exportation to undersell, in our open market, the produce of 
America, Russia, and India. Contrary to a small, yet increasing, 
number of English agriculturists, M. Ville is a staunch advo- 
cate of artificial manures, and considers farmyard manure as of 
very secondary importance. Perhaps the reaction in England is 
due to the notorious abuse of chemical manures, or the very in- 
different quality of much that is sold. Certainly on this subject 
—the use of artificial manures—M. Ville may well be pales 
by our farmers. 

Experienced householders, who smile when they hear of 
“ sanitary plumbing,” may be recommended to read Mr. Stevens 
Hellyer's Principles and Practice of Plumbing; a volume con- 
tributed to the excellent series of technical handbooks published 
by Messrs. Bell & Sons. Although written for plumbers, this 
book may be read with advantage ty occupiers who have suffered 
through the practice of plumbers in the bad old days, especially 
as Mr. Hellyer reflects rather severely upon the “ intelligence ” of 
householders. Mr. Hellyer is a pioneer in “ sanitary plumbing.” 
He knows all about it; and, therefcre, must know that the 

hrase may still be suspect of irony. Surely it is the plumber's 
usiness, not the householder’s, to know, when anything goes 
wrong in the house-drains or water-pipes, what it is that wants 
attention, So much for his note on the burden of the poor 
enue Ilis book, however, will prove to any house-occupier 
ow extremely een is the art of plumbing. 

With Poet and Player (Elliot Stock) is a gathering of light 
and rather scrappy essays by Mr. W. Davenport Adams, the pro- 
duce of industrious “ intervals between severer labours,” drawn, 
apparently, from remote corners of newspapers. The author's 
“desire” has been to “ gossip rather than to descant,” and so far as 
the chattiness of these papers goes he ought to be satisfied. 

Mr. Ballantyne, in The Buffalo Runners (Nisbet), a story of 
the first Red River settlements, shows his well-proved powers to 
be undiminished. Not only is this story full of exciting inr 
cident, but the characters are vigorously sketched. There is also 
more humour, and less moralizing, than in some of Mr. 
ada recent books. Altogether, this is a capital book for 

ys. 

A Dearly Ransomed Soul (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & 
Co.) appears to be a reminiscence of Cardinal Newman's funeral, 
dealing with the confessions of a certain Colonel who describes 
the average member of London clubs as a “ beast of prey tempered 
by prudence or politeness.” After this, who could doubt that 
this is the true narrative of a sane person? It is a mawkish 
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production, something in the style of the Birmingham tract 
“founded upon fact.” 

In the second series of the Cabinet Portrait Gallery (Cassell & 

Co.) there are many excellent portraits reproduced from pho- 
phs by Messrs. W. & D. Downey ; but it is a choicely mixed 
galery that comprises the Bisho of. Ripon and Michael Davitt. 

e writer of the washy sketch of Mr. Davitt’s career speaks of 
the treadmill as Mr. Davitt’s ladder (sic) to greatness. 

Professor Angiolo Pucci’s monograph, Les Cypripedium et 
genres affines (Florence: Niccolai), is a handy guide arranged 
on a convenient plan, the chief feature of which is the descriptive 
and historical list of plants, in alphabetical order, with notes on 
botanical structure, dates and places of introduction or first 
flowering, names of discoverer or hybridizer, and other particu- 
lars. Initial letters or signs are employed to indicate such dis- 
tinctions as Cypripedium, Selenipedium, hybrid, temperate zone, 
and the list is prefaced by an introduction that treats briefly of 
geographical distribution and culture. Those collectors and cul- 
tivators of orchids who share Signor Pucci’s enthusiasm for the 
genus Cypripedium should be grateful for a handbook that attempts 
to keep pace with the times. 

The Founders and Directors of the Guille-Allés Library and 
Museum, Guernsey, have issued an Encyclopedic Catalogue 
(Sotheran & Co.) of the lending department of that thriving 
establishment, the origin of which forms the subject of an iute- 
resting introduction by Mr. J. Linwood Pitts. The Guille 
Lib dates from 1856. Twenty-five years later it developed 
into the Guille-Allés Library. th founders have been long 
associated in the scheme, the idea of which first occurred to 
Mr. Guille when a young emigrant from his native isle to New 
York, and Mr. Guille and Mr. F. M. Allés, “after thirty years 
of business partnership in New York, again united their inte- 
rests” in the Guernsey Library. Not many youthful objects of 
this nature have been so resolutely pursued and so successfully 
realized. 

The Bijou Byron (Griffith, Farran, & Co.) is a reprint in 

ket form, to be completed in twelve volumes, the first of 
which is made up of “ Hours of Idleness” and “ English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers,” with the original and “additional” 
notes, and an introductory “ Memoir,” which is a capable piece 
of work. In all respects, save the paper, this is a pretty and 
handy edition. The type is excellent, deserving, indeed, of a 
less flimsy paper. 

In Messrs. Percival's “ English Classics for Schools” we have 
a second instalment of Scott’s Lady of the Lake, in extracts of 
“ lessons ” for average middle-class schoolboys. 

A second edition has just appeared of Mr. Eissler’s excellent 
treatise, The Metallurgy of Silver (Crosby Lockwood & Son), 
which comprises an additional chapter descriptive of the amalga- 
mation process of Mr. M. P. Boss, now adopted in the Jay Gould 
and other mines in the United States. As with the rest of Mr. 
Eissler’s book, the subject is thoroughly dealt with and fully 
illustrated by diagrams. 

From Messrs. Macmillan & Co, we have new editions of A 
Cigarette-maker's Romance, by F. Marion Crawford, and Mrs. 
Lorimer, by Lucas Malet. 

We have also received The Dositive Theory of Capital, trans- 
lated from the German of E. von Biéhm-Bawerk, by William 
Smart, M.A. (Macmillan); Sodutions, a translation from Professor 
Ostwald’s Lehrbuch der allgemeinen Chemie, by Mr. Pattison 
Muir (Longmans & Co.); Notes on Greek MSS. in Italian 
Libraries, by T. W. Allen (Nutt); a second edition of The Appli- 
cation of Ornament, by Lewis F. Day (Batsford); Handbook for 
North Italy, sixteenth edition, revised and corrected (John 
Murray); and the J/ustrated Guide to the Riviera (Ward, Lock, 
Bowden, & Co.) 


NOTICE, 

We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
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MSS, sent in and not acknowledged. 
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The solo Instrumentalists include :— Violin : Mons. Em'le Sauret (Dr. Joseph Joachim will 

ar at the first Concert after Christm. . Violencel'o: Herr David Popper and Master 

Jean Gerardy. Pinanoforte: Herr Stavenhagen, Mile. Jarotha, Mile. Clotilde 

Adelina de Lara, and Miss Fanuy Davies. Organist and Accompanist: Mr, 
re eyre. 

Prospectus, post free, on application to the MANAGER, Crystal Palace, S.E. 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE.—In December next there 

will be an EXAMINATION for SIXTEEN FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS, 

of the value of £39 per annum each. nubie with any other Sclwlarship except House 

Seholarships,”’ during continuance at the S-ho»!. The e Scholarships are fined to the Sons 
of Viergy men, being nominees of Lite G enors. Apply to the 


ROYAL AGRICULTUKAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCEs TER 

Estaviished by ai Charter is45.for sod Owners, and Farmers, Land Agents Sur- 
vevors. intending ists, &e. Practica! snd Seientifie Taetructi Agricu 
Dgiry Forming. Estate Ma ane ment == 
otus, wit feul ‘arm and Dairy, Courses of Lnstruc 
SSION begine on Tuesday, 


RESIDENTIAL FLATS, 
WHITEHALL COURT. 


FAOING THAMES EMBANKMENT AND WHITEHALL PLAOR, 


These excellent suites are fitted with every modern convenience—namely, hot and co! 
water.electric (ight and bells, visitors’ and servants’ lifts in operation night and day. 
occupy the finest position in London. affording extensive views of the river (with the Su 
Hilisin the distance) and the Embankment Gardens. They are also most cone 
centrally situate with respect to the principal clubs, theatres, &c. The rooms are all finished 
to suit the wishes ofincoming tenants, and the rentals include all rates, taxes, water supply, 
lighting and heating of the corridors and staircases, and the services of all the porters. 
suites may be viewed at any time on application tothe Superintendent. J.C. SUMMERFIELD, 
at the office on the premises,or to HAMPTON & Sons, Estate Agents, | Cockspur Street (late 
Waterloo House), S.W. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 


the above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 
COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat. High-class 
Cuisine.Electric Lighting. Hot and Cold Baths,Good Ventilation,and every comfort. 
Managers F. GREEN & CO.; } Head Offices : 
cece ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & CO. Fenchureh avenue, London. 
For pessage apply to the latter firm. at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the Branch Office 
16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


[LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. Great Health 
and Pieasure Resort. Private Marine Esplanade. Eight Lawn-Tennis Courts. Largo 
Swimming Bath. Two Hundred end Fifty Rooms. Tariff of Manager. 


BRINSMEAD PIANOS. 
BRINSMEAD PIANOS. 
JOUN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 
PIANOFORTE MAKERS TO H.R.H. the PRINCESS OF WALES, 
18 Wigmore Street, W. Lists free. 
Established over Half a Century. 


NATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, 
HAM COMMON, RICHMOND, SURREY. 
Orricre: 12 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Patrons. 
H.R.H, THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF ALBANY, 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF TECK. 


The object of this Charity is to receive Orphan Girls from Seven to Twelve Years 
of Age, without distinction as to Religion, into a “ Home” where they can obtain 
a piain English Education, a practical instruction in the Kitchen, House, and 
Laundry, to fit them for all Household Duties, and are taught to cut out, make, and 
mend their own clothes. Over 650 have thus been more or less provided for. There 
are now nearly 100 on the books. The Building affords ample room for 50 more, 
but for want of funds they cannot be received. 

Children are admitted by election, on payment till elected, on purchase, on pre- 
sentation, subject to the life of the donor, 

A Cot for all time may be had for £450, 

The Charity is in 

URGENT NEED OF ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS, 


Donations, Subscriptions, and Bequests are earnestly solicited, and will be 
gratefully received by Messrs. Herntus & Co., Bankers, 16 St. James's Street, and 
by the Secrerary, at the Offices, 12 Pall Mall, 8,W., where all communicationg 


should be addressed. 
WEMYSS, Chatrman. 
E. EVANS CRONK, Secretary. 


SAVE THE CHILDREN. 
CUILDREN’S AID SOCIETY. 


President _LORD ABERDARE, G.C.B. 
} 815 children have been rescued from infamous dene. 
5,000 are in industrial homes, to which grants have been made, 


7.7 children have been sided by the Boye’ Beadle. ‘ 
Particulars of how the children have been rescued by the other officers of the Children's Aid 
Society will be sent on a cation, 
AD Emigration p ro with a reception house at Winnipeg, Manitoba, is maintained for 
the reception of a trained in institutions connected with the Society. FUNDS are 
LEDED. 


urgently 
Bankers—Messrs. Barclay, Ransom, & Co.,1 Pall Mall East, ®.W. 
Office, 32 Charing Cross, 8.W. ARTHUR J. 8. MADDISON, Secretary. 


(THE SCHOOL for the INDIGENT BLIND, St. George's 
Fields, Southwark. 
Patromn—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

Upwards of 220 Blind People receive the benefits of this Charity. Candidates, totall 
blind, between the ages of 7 aod 20, are elected by votes of Subscribers, and (free of all costs 
are received for about six years, during which they are taught a trade, and to read, write, 
and ci: ber; « few having marked ability being trained as Organists. An Annual Subscription 
of One Guinea entitles the donor to one vote fur eacn vacancy at all elections; Life Subscrip- 
tion 10 Guineas. 
Bankers—Lioyd's Bank, Limited, 54 St. James's Street, 8.W. 

FUNDS are earnestly requested for the Junior Branch School erected at Wandsworth 
Common. 


R. P. STICKLAND, M.A., Chaplain and Secretary. 


METROPOLITAN DRINKING FOUNTAIN and CATTLB 
TROUGH ASSOCIATION. 


Supported entirely by Voluntary Contributions, 
This te the only Society providing Free Supplies of Water for Man and Beast im the 
streets of London and Suburbs. 
Contributions are very stly solicited. 


Rankers: Messrs. Bavas, TaiTTON, Rawsom, BOUVERIE,& Co. 
il7 Victoria Street. 8.W. M. W. MILTON, Se-retary, 


ORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of 
GENTLEMEN (exclusive!s). 1" Somerset Street, Portman Square, W. 
WOODMAN wile at hone 


WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL, Broad Sanctuary, 8.W.— 


4d Instituted Wig The House Commiticn respectfully solicit CONTRIBUTIONS in 
oldest 2 Lon voluntary subscriptions. a jonel Ann 
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INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. 


CLAIMS TO NOTICE. 
The Claims during the Quarter ending 30th June, 1891, 


IN THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


(FOUNDED 1762) 
Were in respect of Policies on 17 Lives originally Assuring 
£31,500. 
But the total Amount paid by the Society thereunder was 
£71,855. 


That is to say, each £100 Assured was, on the average, 
increased by Bonuses to £228. 


These facts will not be breught to your noti.e by avy Insurance Agent, 
as the Society 
PAYS NO COMMISSION. 
All Communications direct with the Assured. Write for Papers. 
OFFICES; OPPOSITE THE MANSION HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 


GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFICE. 
Heap Orrice—11 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Law Courts Brancu—?! FLEET STREET, E.C, 
Established 1831. Subscribed Capital, £2,000,000, 


Directors, 
Chairman—UIENRY JOHN NORMAN, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—GEORGE LAKE, Esq. 


Henry Bonham-Carter, Esq. John Hunter, Esq. 
Wa, Deween, Esq. Rt. Hon. J, Shaw Lefevre, 
Charles F. as, Esq Beaumont W. Lubbock, Bsq. 
Eaq. John B. Martin, Esq. 

‘Alban Gis, David Powell, Esq 
jem +4. Augustus Prevost, Esq. 

J. Harilton Roderick Esq. 

G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
Henry Vigne, Esq. 


a and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE, 
Manager of Fire Department—A. J. RELTON, 
Capital at present, paid up and invested 2 
Total Funds upwards o oo 
Tota! Annual Income £y 
| eye Policies which expire at Michaelmas should be renewed at the Head Office, or 
the Agents, on or before Uctober Lt. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS £12,000,000. 


GRESHAM 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ASSETS exceed £4,610,000 
ANNUAL INCOME exceeds......... 800,000 
LIFR ASSURANCES, ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES. Evory desirable 
Form of Policy issued. 
Heap ST MILDRED'S HOUSER, POULTRY, LONDON, B.C, 

West-Exp 2 WATERLOO PLACER, 8S.W. 
J. H. SCOTT, 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Tuvested Funds, £4,500,000, I NSTITUTIO N. 


Profits Divided, £4,000,000, 
Paid in Claims, £8,000,000, FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE: 
All the Profits are divided amongst the Aesured, Ker, 1835, 
Bonus Year, 1892. The next D.vision of Profits will be made as at 20th Nov, 
1892, and all now assuring will participate, 


ARTHUR SMITHER, . Actuary and Steretary, 48 Gracechuroh St., London, RO. 
AS URAN E. 


Roya. EXCHANGE 
Incorporated a.D. 1720, 
FUNDS........£4 000,000, CLAIMS PAID....... .£35,000,000, 


LIFE, VIRB. SBA. ANNUITIES. 
MODERN AND IMPROVED SYSTEM OF ASSURANCE, 
Fall Particulars on application to 
Orrioe: ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., or to 29 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


[MPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Sstadlished (403,1 OLD BROAD STRERT, B.C. ; and #2 PALL MALL, 8.W 


Bubecribed Capital £1,200,000 Paid-up, £300,000, Total Invested Funds, over £1,800,00° 
COZENS QMITH, ¢ General Manag 


SUN FIRE OFFICE. 


Founpep 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFION IN THE WORLD, 


Sum Insured in 1890, £361,500,000, 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


CESTABLISHED A.D. 1815.) 


Funds exceed £11,000,000. 
Loxspon Orrice: 28 CORNHILL, E.C. 


THE ANGLO- ARGENTINE BANK, LIMITED: 
AUTHORISED Al. 000 (with ogee to 
SUBSCKIBED CAPITAL, D-Ur, £250,000, 
RESERV UND, £10, 
Heap Orriog—15 NICHOLAS LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ankers. 
BANK OF ENGL ARTINS BANK, LIMITED. 
COMMERCIAL BANK “SCOTLAND. London ; and brancnes. 
Baancues aT BCENOS AYRES AND MONTE VIDEO. 
atthe London (Office for tixed periods,at rates of interest to be ascertained 
cation 


The p rates are 44 Per cent. for one year, 5 per cent. for two or three years, 
Letters of Credit Bi Bills and Cable Transfers issued. 
Billepeyable in the tine Republic negotiated, advanced upon, or sent for collecticn. 
EDWARD ARTHUR, Manager. 


THE CITY of MELBOURNE BAN K ean ited. 
CAPITAL, 490,000 Shares of £5 each 
Issued, 290,000 Shares— 
PAID-UP . £509,000 


Loypoy Orrice, 117 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN. 
Baxxrre—Bank of England, Royal Bank of Scotland; Dublin, Messrs. Guinness, Mahen, 
@Co. All Banking business in conuexion with the Australiau Colonies transacted. 
Deposits received on terms to be ascertained on application 
EDMUND ROUSE, Mancoer, 


BAN K of NEW ZEALAND.—Incorporated by Act of 
Generel Assembd!y, July 29, Bankers to the New Zealand Government, 
Head Ofice—) Queen Victorta Street, London, E.C. 


Capital Paid-up £900,000 
Reserve Fund (Invested ia Congols).... £20,000 
Neserve Lisbelity £1,500.v00 


This Bank grantsdraftson all its branches and agencies, and transac'e every description cf 
business connected with New Zealand, Austraiie,and Fiji. on the most favourabe 


eThe Ta London Office receives tixed deposits of £50, and upwards, retes and particulars of 
pe 
7 H. B. MACNAB, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 186s. 


THE LIBERATOR BUILDING SOCIETY, 
20 BUDGE ROW, CANNON STRERT, LONDON, E.0. 


Reserve Fund ......... -. £90,000. 
Shares tesued to December 31, 1890. receive five 
percent. .paid on F Shares (£30 each) during Financial Year of issue. Five percent. 
after vear 
Vive par cent. paid on Deposits of £500 and upwards made for fixed terms. 
De positsof £5 at one month's notice Four per cent. 


For particulars apply to the Secretary, H. TEMPLE. 


ESTABLISHED 1451. 
BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable ondemand. TWO 
per CENT. on CURRENT ACUOU NTS, calculated on minimum monthly balances, when 
not awn below £008 STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and 
savings DEPARTMENT. For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receivessmallsume 
on deposit andaliows = at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per annum, on each com. 
pleted 41. The BIRKBECK ALMANACE, with full particulars. ~ost free or application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 


OYAL BANK of QUEENSLAND, Limited. 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL.... £1,000.000, SUBSCRIBED DITTO .... £750,000, 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS... £375,000, RE SERVE. FUND AND 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS... £41,000. ASSETS OF BANK ...... £1454,303, 
Loxvon AGeNcy—1 & 2? FENCHURCH STREETD, E.C. 
Banking Busine<s with Queensland transacted. Deposils of <0, and upwards, received 
for one to two years at 4 per ceut., aad for three to five years at 5 per cent. per aauum. 
H. HALL SMITUL, Secretary. 


SIX PER CENT. PREFERENCE £5 SHARES 
WITH BONUS, 
ENTITLING TO FURTHER SHARE OF PROFITS, 


THE LINOTYPE COMPANY, Limrrep, invite APPLICATIONS for ALLOT- 
MENTS of the unallotted balance ot the sbove SHARES, payable io £1 mstalmeots 
every two months, interest covered by existing income. For further particulars 


to the Company's Secretary, 
wee . JACOB BRIGHT, M.P., Chairman, 
W. THOMASON, Secrefary. 


Offices —6 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, B.C. 
Works— Manchester. 


HE LINOTYPE COMPOSING MACHINE 
“It is to the Printing bu-ivess of the present day what the Inventions of 
Guttenberg and Caxton were to the primitive writing systems of the Fifteenth 
Century.” 

“A machine from which I cannot but anticipate effects equally extensive and 
beneficial to mankind.”——The Right Hon. W. B. M P, 

One leading daily newspaper which has uset the Linotype about four years, and 
now has Forty-two Machives ia operation, claims that it has saved about 70 per 
cent. (or £16,380) in wages per annuum, aud » further sum which it previously 
spent in reaewals of type. 

A number of Linotype Machines are now in use in the offices of several daily 
in Great Britain. 


COCOA IN PERFECTION. 


FRY’S COCOA. 


Recommended by the highest Medical Authorities for its 
PURITY, SOLUBILITY, and EXCELLENCE, 


“Itis an excellent dietetic food and “1 have never tasted Cocoa that I 
beverage, highly nutritious, palatabie like so well.” 
end tuvignrasing.’ Sir C, A. CAMBRON, M.D,, President 


Dr.) @. D. SUTHERLAND. 
) J. ALFRED WANALYN, | Royal College of Surgeons, /reland, 


ASK FOR “FRY'S “PURE CONCENTRATED Cocos.” 
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THE NATIONAL SHIPWRECK DISTRESS RELIEF FUND. 
“ There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


N° SHIPWRECK or DISASTER of the SEA can occur 

promptest charitable aid being for the sailor him- 
self, or t af his widow hans, #c.,at the hands of the 
SHIPWRECKED FISHERMEN end MattiNe BENEVO. SOLENT sOcIETY, 
founded over fifty years, as the Natioual Maritime Relief of the Empire, 
ebout 1,000 ies. 

Through this Nati~nal Institution the wrecked survivors are thus instantly cared for on the 
spot and at once forwarded home ; and the bereave 1 dependents of the drowned immediately 
sought out and helped in their need. Total relieved, 426,484 persons. 

Jastituted 1839 : Incorporated 1850; under patronage of H.M. the Queen, and presidency of 
Admiral 1.R.H H. the Duke of Edinbargh. 


FUNDS are earnestly APPEA!.ED for by the Board - Management. Rankers— Williams, 

SPECIAL DISASTER FUND. 

This essential aid of des*itute families of Ge is now 


gratefull the Socie as us) disbursed 
will = ual, intact lor for the full 
ty, 


Cry of L LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY, 35 5 Finsbury Square, 
for the Relief of the Ruptured Poor throughout the Kingdom. 
Established 1807. 
Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES. 
The patients (numbering now about 10,000 in the year) are of both sexes and all ages, from 


children a month old to adults over 95. Over 461 patients have been relieved since the 
formation of the charity up to the present date. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be thankfully received by the Society's 
Bankers, Lioyd’s Bank, Limited, 72 Lombard Street ; and by the Secretary at - ~~ 
NORBURY, Treasur: 
OHN WHI Secretary. 


BOOKS, &c. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, axv PUBLISHERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN AMERICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, AND ABROAD, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould's great Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE; Specimen Number, post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED. —Telegraphic Address: Booxwey, LONDCN. 
186 STRAND, W.C., anp 87 PIOCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


Discount, 3d. in the 1s—HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 


London. All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayers, Church Services, 
PostOrders promptly executed. Libraries arranged and catalogued. 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required. for which ls. each will be given, vis, 
Bin 25, 35; 96, 98, 73, 75, 112. 130, 133, 183, 174, 464, wad 1367 (clean copiee)— 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in advance: 
Any part of the United Kingdom ..........scsceeseceeeee £1 8 2 
1 18 6 
Other British Colonies, Burope, Egypt, and America ...... 1 10 6 
STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, S.W. 


Just published, 3s. ; free by post, 3s. 44d. 


(THE OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR for the SESSION 


1891-92. 
London: MACMILLAN & Co. 


Third Edition, pp. 350, price 5s, 


SLIGHT AILMENTS: and on Treating Disease. By 
8. Brauer, M.B., F.R.S. 
London: J. & A. New Burlington Street. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


OCTOBER. 


THE EMPIRE: A COLONIAL PLAN. By 
Bart., -G., &e, (High Comuntesioner { for Canada). 


THE QuRSTION OF DISESTABLISHMENT. By Professor GoLpwix SMITH. 
THE PRIVATE LIFE OF SIR THOMAS MORE. By Miss AcNes LAMBERT. 
WELSH FAIRIES. By Professor Ruys. 

THE WISDOM OF GOMBO. By Evwarp WAKEFIELD. 

IMMIGRATION TROUBLES OF THE UNITED STATES. By W. H. WILKINS 
THE WILD WOMEN AS SOCIAL INSURGENTS. By Mrs. Lynx Linton. 
THE NAVAL POLICY OF FRANCE. By the Right Hon. G. Suaw Levevrr, M.P. 
| MILITARY FORCES OF THE CROWN. By General Sir Jouy Apyz, G.C.B 


ernaY THOUGHTS OF AN INDIAN GIRL. By Miss 
A BARDIC CHRONICLE. By the Hon. Ewity LAWLESS. 
ANCIENT BELIEFS IN A FUTURE STATE, By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE 


Manchester: J. E. Connisn. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & COMPANY, LTD. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


OCTOBER. 


THE EMANCIPATION OF WOMEN. By Frepreric HARRISON. 

LA BETE HUMAINE. By Joux AppIxarox SyMoNDs. 

THE DEMORALISATION OF RUSSIA. By E. B. Layiy. 

UNDER THE YOKE OF THE BUTTERFLIES. By the Hon. AvBERON HERBERT. 
THE BERLIN RENAISSANCE MUSEUM. By WILHELM BopE. 

A NATIONAL PENSION FUND. By EpwarpCoorrr. 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN FLOWERS. I. By ALrarp R. WALLAcs. 
WOMEN AND THE ROYAL COMMISSION, By Lavy DILKE. 

SUCIAL LIFE IN AU STRALIA, By Francis ADAMS, 

IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND. By A Sow or Apa. 

DOCUMENT. Chaps. I.-III. By W.H. 

ou AGATION, AND PREVENTION OF PHTHISIS. By 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, LONDON. 


WINTER QUARTERS. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, price 7s. 6d 


CLIMATE AND HEALTH RESORTS. 


By Dr. BURNEY YEO, 


THE NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE. 


A Monthly Review and Family Magazine 
for Churchmen and Churchwomen. 
Illustrated. Price One Shilling. 


CONTENTS OF THE OCTOBER NUMBER. 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 


ARE HIGH-CHURCHMEN DISLOYAL? WHAT OUR GREAT DIVINES 
SAY. I. THE EUCHARISTIC SACRI- 
FICE. (Concluded.) 


“NO COMPROMISE.” Chaps. X.-XIV. 


By Rev. Morris BD. 


By Ormonpe. 


By HeLen F. HETHERINGTON and 
Rev. H. Darwin Burton, M.A, 


“THE ROCKS OF TREGARTHEN.” (A Short Story.) 
By ELeanor TOWLE. 


GERMS AND DISEASE. 


CHILDHOOD IN ART. IV. FRENCH CHILDREN IN THE SEVENTEENTE 
CENTURY. (Illustrated.) By CHILD. 


SOME TYPOGRAPHICAL SURVIVALS. 


OUR MONTHLY REVIEW.—IV. NEWNHAM'S “ ALRESFORD ESSAYS,’”” 
By Rev. R. Linxuater, D.D, 


By Arnruur A, 


By Rev. Canon Isaac TaYLor. 


BELL INSCRIPTIONS. 
THE SONG OF THE AXE. 


THE HOME OF ENGLAND'S EARLIEST BARD. (Illustrated.) 
By kev. J. W. SourHEeRN, M.A, 


By J. Curapert Happen. 


By Frep E, WEATHERLY. 


ONLY A DROP OF WATER. By Mrs. Boyp CARPENTER. 


NEWBERIANA—CHURCH NOTES AND QUERIES—SERMON OUTLINES. 
FOR OCTOBER—BIBLICAL QUESTIONS—ANSWERS TO THE SEP- 
TEMBER QUESTIONS—CORRESPON DENCE—REVIEWS, &c. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN, & WELSH, 
LONDON AND SYDNEY. 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


THE 
Contents for OCTOBER. 


SCOTLAND AND HER HOME’ RULERS. By A. N. 

“DRINK”: ETHICAL CONSIDERATIONS AND PHYSIOLOGICAL. By 
J. MORTIMER GRANVILLE, M.v 

AUSTRIA | ITs SOCIETY, POLITICS, AND RELIGION. By the Baroness 

. DE ZUYLEN DE NYEVELT 

THE PERIOD. By W. Ear 

FRENCH SCHOOL-GIRLS. By Madame A. STROBEL. 

A CAPE FARMER IN KENT. By Hexprik B, 

FROM A SIMIAN POINT OF VIEW. By Knicar Horseiecp. 

THE PESSI[MISTS AND WOMANKIND. By CuargLes Eowagpes, 

PARISH COUNCILS. By P. H. DircuFieLp 

CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Monthly, price 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTeNTS FoR OCTOBER. 


PEACE OR WAR? By the Right Hon. G. Osporne Moraay, Q.C., M.P. 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. By F. H. Unperw oop, LL.D. 

THE BALANCE-SHEET OF SHORT HOURS. By Jonny Rag. 

CARLYLE’S MESSAGE TO HIS AGE. By W. E. H. Lecky. 

DR. SCHURER ON THE FOURTH GOSPEL. By Professor Sanpay, D.D. 

THE RISE OF THE SUBURBS. By Sipyry J. Low. 

THEOLOGICAL DEGREES FOR NONCONFORMISTS. By H. W. Horwi.t.. 

THE ABBE’S REPENTANCE. By Gaant ALLEN. 

THE POSITION OF GREEK IN THE UNIVERSITIES. By the Rev. J. E. C. 
ELLDON, 

AMERICAN AND BRITISH RAILWAY STOCKS, By G. BarTrick BAKER. 

THE ANTIPODEANS. (Conclusion.) By D. MuUsRAY. 

LETTER TO THE EDITOR. By R. W. Da.e, LL.D. 


ISBISTER & CO., LIMITED, 15 & 16 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN.,. 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZIN E.—Number CVIII. 
OCTOBER. 


CONTENTS: 

THE MISCHIEF OF MONICA. By L. B. Watrorp, Chaps. XXXIV.- 
XXXVI. (Concluded.) 

THE SPANISH STORY OF THE ARMADA.—II. By J. A. Froupe. 

SEVILLE. By W. E. H. Lecky. 

THE EBONY FRAME. By E. Nessirt. 

RIVAL MECHANICS—NATURE AND MAN: A STUDENTS’ SYM- 
POSIUM. By Dr. B. W. Ricnarpson. 

HARPFORD WOOD. By S. Cornish WATKINS, 

THE THREE FATES, ByF. Manion CrawvorD, Author of “ Mr. Isaacs,” 
“ Dr, Claudius,” &c. Chaps. XV., XVI. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anprew Lana, 


CASSELL & CO., LUDGATE HILL, 


London ; Lonomans, Green, & Co, 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY'S 


LIST OF AUTUMN 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND CRITICISM. 
WILLIAM HOGARTH: a Memoir. With 


Bibliography and Catalogue of Prints and Paintings by AusTIN Donson 
With numerons Illustrations and Steel Plates. (October. 
Mr. Austin Dobson's new book upon Hozarth will be in one demy octavo volume 
of 400 pages. The earlier chapters will be devo ed to! the facts of Hogarth’s life and 
an estimate of his genius, while the coocl will a 
and ed account, with critical notes, of the great crest’ 's prints and paintings. 


JOSEPH SEVERN, the L the LIFE and FRIEND- 


SHIPS of. By WILLIAM With Photogravare Portrait, numerous 
Facsimiles of Letters, and other Iilustrations. Demy 8vo, over “i Lg 


CHARLES KEENE, the LIFE and LET- 


TERS of, the “PUNCH” ARTIST. By Grorce Somes Layarp. With 
Portrait and 15 Full-page and 44 smaller Lilustrations. [/a preparation, 


EDMOND SCHERER’S ESSAYS on ENG- 


LISH LITERATURE. Translated, with a Critical Introduction, by GrorGE 
SaINTSBURY ; and a Fine Photogravure Portrait of M. Scherer from a Photo- 
graph by Chalot of Paris, Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt, 6s. [ October. 


THE LIFEof CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS: 


an Examination of the Historical and Geographical Conditions under which 
the We-tern Continent was disclesed to Europe; with an Inquiry into the 
Personal History of Cristoval Colon. By Justix Wrnsor, Author of “A 
Narrative and Critical History of America” &c, With Maps and namerous 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth, 21s. [ Shortly. 


THE LIFE of ROBERT COATES, better 


known as “ Rome>” and “ Diamond” Coates. By Joun R. and Huster H, 
Ropinson, With 2 Portraits. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. (Ready. 


THE TOMBS of the KINGS of ENGLAND. 


By J. CHARLES WALL. Dedicated, by permission, to H.M. the Queen. With 
57 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth, 2is. (Ready. 


OUR ENGLISH HOMER. By Tuomas W. 


Wuire, M.A. Crown: 8vo. buckram, 6s. the press. 


THE QUEEN’S PRIME MINISTERS. 


7 NEW VOLUMES—Edited by STUART J. REID, 
In uniform crown 8vo. vols. with Photogravure Portraits, cloth extra, 33, 6d, each. 


THE MARQUIS of SALISBURY, K.G. By 


H. D. Tratt, D.C.L. 


VISCOUNT PALMERSTON, K.G. By the 


MARQUIs OF Lorng, K.T. 


THE EARL of ABERDEEN. By SirArruur 


Gorpon, G.C.M.G. 


FINE-ART BOOKS AND CHOICE EDITIONS. 
THE WORKS of OLIVER WENDELL 


HOLMES. New Riverside Edition. With 4 Portraits. PROSE WORKS 
in 10 vols, each with an Index. POEMS in 4 vols, Crown 8vo. cloth, £4 4s, 
Also a limited Large-paper Bétticn, beand bound in boards, £14 14s, net, 


THE FLOWERS of JAPAN and the ART 


of FLORAL ARRANGEMENT. By Jostan Conver, F.R.I.B.A., Professor 
of Architecture, and Architect to the Imperial Japanese Government. With 
Illustrations in Colours by Japanese Artists; text beautifully printed in 
Japan. Imperial 4to. Illustrated paper ted paper covers, “42s, net. 


HISTORIC BINDINGS in the BODLEIAN 


LIBRARY. A Quarto Book, containing 24 Plates, reproduced by Ortho- 
chromatic Photography from the Originals, and fully described by W. SALT 
BRAsSINGTON, Member of the Architectural and Historical Society of Oxford. 
(Prospectus oa application.) 


THE GRAMMAR of the LOTUS: a New 


History of Classic Ornament as a Development of Sun Worship. With 
Observations on the “ Bronze Culture ” of Prehistoric Europe as derived from 
Egypt, based on the Study of Patterns. By W. H. Goopygar, M.A. 1 vol. 
royal 4to. boards, 300 pp., and upwards of 1,(00 Illustrations in 67 pp. of 
Plates, and 200 Text Cuts, £3 3s. net. 


PREACHERS OF THE AGE. 
IMPORTANT NEW SERIES. 


Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Company beg to state that they have made 
arrangements for the publication of a group of volumes, by distinguished living 
representative men in the Church of England, and in the chief branches of British 
Nonconformity, which will be published under the general title of “ PREACHERS 
of the AGE.” The volumes will be uniform in size, appearance, and price, and each 
wfll contain some 12 or 14 Sermons or Addresses specially chosen or written for the 
Series, They will ba issued in crown 8vo. cloth extra, at 3s, 6d. each, and will 
contain fine PHoroGRaAvuRE Porrratrs reproduced, in most instances, from un- 
published Photographs. It is also proposed to add to each volume a bibliography 
of the books already published by the Author. 


EXPLORATION AND TRAVEL. 
MY PERSONAL EXPERIENCES in EQUA- 


— AFRICA as Medical Officer of the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition. 
Heaz_e Parke, Hon, D.O.L. (Murh.), Hon. Fellow Royal College’ 
Surgeons, Ireland, &c., Sargeon Army Medical Staff. With Map. Portrait, 

and numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth, 21s. (October. 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL’S SOUTH 


AFRICAN TRAVELS, including his SURVEY of MASITONALAND and 
his Stuly of LIFE at JOHANNESBURG. Illustrated with Sketches made 
Commander 


on the spot by Captain Giles, B.A. vi the Expedition. 8vo,. 
Barly in 1892, 


SEVEN YEARS in the SOUDAN; being 


a Record of Explorations, Adventures, and Campaigns pen the in 
Slave-Hunters. By Romoto Gesst Pasna. Coilected and Edited by his 
Son, Gesst. With Portraits and numerous lilustrationsfrom Sketches 
on the spot. Demy 8vo. cloth, 18s, (November. 


COOMASSIE and MAGDALA: the Story of 


Two British Campa‘gns in Africa, By Henry M. STaNLey. Entirely New 
and Abridged Edition, with all the Original Llustrations, Crown Svo. with 
Map, cloth, 3s, €d. [ October. 


A WINTER CRUISE in SUMMER SEAS; 


or, How I Found Health. By Cuanves C, ATcutson, Profusely Tilustrated 
by Walter W. Buckley. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, (October. 


AT the ANTIPODES: Travels in Australia, 


New Zealand. Fiji Islands, the New Hebrides, New Caledonia, and South 
America, 1888-1889. By G. Verscuvur. Translated by Mary DANIELS, 
Numerous Illustrations and Map. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d, (October. 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS: a Historical, 


Geegraphbical, Ethnographical, Social, and Commercial Sketch of the Philip 
pine Archipelago its Political Dependencies. By Jonn ForeMAN, 
F.R.G.S. 1 vol. demy Svo. 500 pp., with Map and Frontispiece, cloth extra, 
price 21s. (Ready. 


A TRANSATLANTIC riC HOLIDAY ; or, Notes 


of a Visit to the Eastern States of America. By T. Frrz-Parrick, M.D.,. 
Author of “ An Autumn Cruise in the Agean.” With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. (Shortly. 


BOMBAY and WESTERN INDIA. By James 


Dovetas. Dedicated to the Dukeand Duchess of Connaught. With Maps 
and Plans, 14 Full-page Photogravures, and over 100 other Illustrations. 
2 vols. imperial 8vo. cloth, gilt top, before publication, 35s. ; after publica- 
tion, 423, (Jn preparation. 


SPORT and WORK on the NEPAUL 


FRONTIER, with which is incorporated ‘* Tent Life in Tiger Land.” Being 
Twelve Years’ Sporting Reminiscences of a Pioneer Planter in an Indian 
Frontier District. By the Hon, Jas. INGLIS (“ Maori”), Minister for Public 
Instruction, Sydney, Author of * Our New Zealand Cousins” &c. With 22 
Illustrations in Chromo-Lii lroyal 8vo, vol. 700 pp. wn extra 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 
MRS. DINES’ JEWELS. By W. Crank 


Russe.t, Author of “The Wreck of the ‘Grosvenor,’” “Jack's Courtsbip,” 
&c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. [ December, 


GODIVA DURLEIGH. By Saran Doupyey, 


Author of “A Woman's Glory,” “ Where ‘the Dew Falls in London,” ea. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 81s. 64. [ Ready. 


A DREAM of MILLIONS; and other Stories. 


By M. Beraam Epwanps, Author of “ Halt Way” &c. Crown 8vo. paper 
covers, ls. (Ready. 


THE VALLEY COUNCIL ;"or, Leaves from 


the Jorrnal of Thomas Bateman, of Canbelego Station, N.S.W. Edited by 
Percy CLARKE, Author of * Three Diggers” &c. Crown 8vo. with Illusw a- 
tious, cloth, 6s. [Uctober. 


A DARK PLACE of the EARTH. bey 


ALrrep CLARK, Forest Department, Ceylon. Crown 8vo. cloth, 


PRAIRIE and BUSH. By Grorcr DuNDERDALE. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 63. (October. 


A CREATURE of the NIGHT: an Italian 


Enigma. By Ferrous am, Author of “The Mystery of a Hansom Cab” 
&c. Crown 8vo. boards, ls, [ October. 


STORIES by RUDYARD KIPLING, Library 


Edition, 2 vols. crown m 8vo. clot cloth, 6s, « each. 


NEW WORKS BY FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
THE SQUIRREL INN. With numerous 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 68, 


RUDDER GRANGERS ABROAD. Crown 


8vo, 2s, 6d. 


*,* A FULL LIST of AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS (16 pp.) will be sent post-free on application. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, LIMITED, 
ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 


In view of the passing of the American Copyright Act, Messrs. CAssELL 
& Company, Limited, have been making arrangements with some of the 
Leading Writers in England, on the Continent, and in America, for the 
production of a Series of ENTIRELY NEW and ORIGINAL NOVELS. 

A special feature of this Series is that the Works will be published at a 
UNIFORM PRICE of 7s. 6d. net, extra crown 8vo. bound in cloth, 
instead of in the usual three-volume-novel form. 


The following are the first books of the Series :— 
THE STORY of FRANCIS CLUDDE. By Srantey 


J. Weymanx, Author of “The House of the Wolf” &c. 


THE FAITH DOCTOR. By Dr. Epwarp 


*,* This Work was the First Volume registered in Ameri a 
Cops right Act. gist rica under the new 


DR. DUMANY’S WIFE. By Mavrvs Jéxat, Author 


of “ Timar’s Two Worlds.” Translated from the Hungarian by F. STEINITZ. 
*,° Other important Volumes in this Series will be shortly announced. 


THE “SHORT STORY” LIBRARY. 


The growing desire for Short Stories which is so striking a feature in 
the public ta-te of to-day baa induced Messrs. Cassell & Company to issue 
a Series of Original Works bv popular English and American ‘Authors. 
The first books of this Series will be: — 


1. FOURTEEN TO ONE, &c. By Exizapern Srvart 


Puevrs. Crown 8vo. pp. 468, 6s. 

2. NOUGHTS and CROSSES. By Q, Author of 
* Dead Man's Rock” &c. 5s. 

3. A SINGER’S WIFE. By Fanny N. D. Mvnrnez. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 


4. ELEVEN POSSIBLE CASES. A Series of Stories 


by Frank RB. Srockroy, Q. and other Writers. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 5s. 


5. OTTO the KNIGHT, &c. By Octave Tuaner. 


Crown 8vo. 352 pp., 5s. 


6. THE POET’S AUDIENCE, and DELILAH. By 


Ciara 5s. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


EGYPT, PALESTINE, &c. 


With numerous Plans and Illustrations. 


BURIED CITIES and BIBLE COUNTRIES. 


By Gronce St. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“ Mr. St. Clair’s long experience as a lecturer for the Palestine Exploration Fund 
entitles him to speak on these subjects with authority.”— Times. 
“ A compact and well-arranged volame......A clear and able summary.” 


With Map, numerous Illustrations, and Plans. 


SKETCHES from a NILE STEAMER; for 


the Use of Travellers in Egypt. By H. M. and N. Tarp. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“ Well entitled to a place in the travelling library of ail who wish to make the 
most profitable use of a voyage up the Nile.”— Times, 

“Aan ideal guite-book for the vse of steamboat pessengers on the Nile. To 
intending visitors we shoold sav. * Follow the gu dance of “ sketches from a Nile 
Steamer,” and you will miss nothing worth seeing, and wili see all in the ae = 

orld. 
With Eight Photographic Illustrations. 


ALONE THROUGH SYRIA. By Etten E. 


MILLER. With Introduction by Professor Sayce. Crown 8vo. 7. 6d. 
“ Written with a fresliness and appreciation of the combined wonders and 
beauties of nature and art which are eviden'ly genuive.”—Mor ning Post. 
“The author has told ber experience in a plea-ing and graphic fashion, which 
individualises her narrative, and lifts it out of the common iun,”—Guardian, 


With Six Illustrations. 


FORTY DAYS in the HOLY LAND: Before 


and After. By E. Harcourt MircueLL. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
« Possesses the interest which must always attach to a faithful and sympathetic 


description of a visit to scenes and places of universal and permanent interest.” 
Court Journal, 


Crown &vo, 3s. 6d. 


EGYPT asa WINTER RESORT. By F. N. 
SANDWITH. 
“An couliens work for those who purpose to winter in the dry climate of 
Egypt.” —Laneet. 
An excellent 
“ Will supply a distinct want.”"—Saturday Review. 


Crown 8vo, 5s, 


LEAVES from an EGY PTIAN NOTE-BOOK. 


By Canon Isaac Taylor. 
“So written as to be easily read, and is never dull or tedious.” — Sa/urday Review. 
“ Dr. Taylor's inquiries and s;eculations are interesting . and bo one can read 
these notes of an intelligent observer without feeling a stionger attraction for the 
estimable people of the Nile vailey.”—<At. James's Gazelle. 


Crown 8vo. 7+. 6d. 
MONUMENTS of UPPER EGYPT. A 
of the “ Itinéraire dela Haute Egypte” of AUGUSTE MARIETTE- 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., LIMITED, 
PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, & C0.’S LIST. 


Now ready, New Work by the Author of “ By Leafy Ways,” “ Idylls of the Field,” &e. 


RAMBLES of a DOMINIE. By Francis A. Kyicur. 


we Paper, wi ations pri moun’ 

his Edition is limited to 100. Esch copy signed and numbered. 

“* Of striking excellence. Both in style and matter they are ho ounably "distinguished from 
the crowd of similar articles. HE: Ali. will hope Mr. Knight may live to write many more 
such Rambles." They give information even to those who bave long lived in and loved the 
It thet good steel engravings illustrate the book. No 

com r ap autumna: 1 retenti 
liday can easily be found than this tious 


THE CHILD and HIS BOOK. Some Account of 


the Bite and Progress of Children's Literature in England. By Mr«. E. M L 
futher “Ethne,” “ Mixed Pickles,” &. Llustrated. Large 


“It ise series of studies. well worth careful reading, of a subject of the greatest importe 
| interest : and oaage are made more valuable by being the work te very thoughtful 


EIGHT YEARS in KAFFRARIA, 1882-90. By 
Diustretions aud Map of the Diocese of 
“One of the most cumplete aud minute records of the kind we have read for many 


Saturday Review. 
to know the real 
hdeacon Gibsoa 


“ We strongly recommend this very instructive nerrative to all who wish 
lar and a man of cool judgement as well as an ‘nest Missions 
‘writes with singular point and Guardian. 


A MANUAL for SUNDAYS. A Few Thoughts for 


each Sunday of the Church's Year. By the Kev. F.C. Woovnovsk, M.A. Crown $vo. 


“The Kev. F.C. Woodhouse is A POPULAR WRITER, WHOSE POPTL 
MosT ENVIABLE KIND. His *Manual for Sundays’ deserves ry 
Mauuai for Lent.’ There is the same freshness about it and the same evident determination 
to keep close to the facts of life. Hence there arises a demand tor books like Mr. Wood- 
in the old Gospel by the oceurrences of yester- 
asi y disappointed readers as utlerly unsuited to their 
Uniform, by the same Author. 
A MANUAL FOR ADVENT. Fourth Edition. 3s. 6d. 
A MANUAL FOR LENY®. Sixth Edition. 3s. 6d. 
A MANUAL FOR HOLY-DAYS. 4. 6d. 


A CLOUD of WITNESSES to CHRISTIAN LIFE 


and By the Rev. WiLLiaM F. bere. 
“ The facts are related in a clear and instructive manner.”"—Church Bells. 


WORK, and HOW TO DO IT. By Mrs. Jerome 

THE INTERMEDIATE STATE. An Essay upon 
the Relation of Prayer to a Conscious and Progressive Life in the Intermedia’e State. 


By the Rev. late Sehoi 
rist College, Cambridge ; Vicar cf St. James’, 


ice 6d 
* Learned and able.”—Literary World. 
SIDELIGHTS on REVELATION. by the Rev. J.C. 
M.A. Vicar of St. Augustine's, Edgbaston. Fep. 8vo. cloth | oards, 2s, Gd. 


with many impo: tant acd burning questions in an able and impartial way.” 
Chui ch Bells, 


2 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C.; axp 
<4 VILTORIA STREET, WESTMINSIER, S.W. 


Just ready, 2 vols. 21s. 


JESUS CHRIST. 
By the Rev. Father DIDON, of the Order of St. Dominic. 


In giving to English readers this version of Father Didon's work, * The Life of Jesus 
Christ,” the publishers heve the sat. sfaction of «tating that the whole has been carefully and 
minutely revised by Father Didon himseif, with the sssi-tance, im trance, of an Engiish 
scholar. ‘The book has been received in France with extra ruinary enthusiasm, and, nouced 
in many influential reviews here in its original form, eeems Likely to attract almost equal 
attention in Engiand and America, 

The Author brings to his work meny years of profound study. in the course of which he 
hes visited the Holy Land. and made hiinee!f acquainted with at! the most recent knowledge 
and science which have been brought to bear on the places and tacts of the gospel narrative. 

Without entering into much direct controversy, he inadvertently answers eeveral recent 
Lives of Jesus, written trom other standpoints, 

Though a devout Catholic, he dees not dwell on any contyoverted points in religious 
maiters, aud has written w book, not only for his own communion, Lut tor the whole Chrictian 
word. 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, « Ou,, LIMITED, 
PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROsS ROAD, W.C. 
ORIENTAL TRANSLALION FUND. 
NEW SERIES. 
A FAITHFUL TRANSLATION FROM THE PERSIAN OF 
MIRKHOND’S “RAUZAT-US-SAFA.” L, 
Volume L, containing the Moslem Version of onr Bible Stories, from the 
creation of genii before Adam up to the death of Aaron. 


Printed, published, and sold under the patronage of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
22 Albemarle Street, London, Price i0s, 


THE NEW REVIEW. 
OCTOBER, Price Ninepence. 


IS TURKEY FRIENDLY TO ENGLAND? Impauriat.” 

EXCURSION (FUTILE ENOUGH) TO PARIS; AUPUMN isl. (Te be continued). 
By THOMass CauLyLe. 

THE BUDDHIST GOSPEL. By W. 8. Litiy. 

pagece COUNTY COUNCILS A CENTURY AGO. By Lady Mancaner 
JOMVILE. 

SOME LESSONS OF THE CENSUS. By G. B. Loyosvary, M.8., F.RC.P. 

THE LITERATURE OF THE LAST YEARS. By Professor 

(AMBEKY. 

VILLAGE LIFE IN PERSIA. By J. THeovoue Best. 

TRAINING: ITS BEARING ON HEALTH. No. Ll. By Sir Mowe. Mackenzin, 

A YEAR OF MY LIFE. By Jouy Law. 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
Fifty-third Thousand, 5+. 


MODERN EUROPE: a School History. By Joun Lorn, 
LL.D. New Edition. With Four Add tional Coa,ters. comprehending all the 
wading Events which have oceur.ed since the Fall of Napoleun I. to tue Fall of Napo- 
ou ; also copious Questivus fur Examination. 
London : SiMPKIN, MAusHALL, Kent, & Co., Limited. 
Now ready, Fifty-seveuth Edition, 2. 
CHILD'S GUIDE to KNOWLEDGE, fy A Lapy, 
The Original Authorized Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 
London ; Simrais, & CO., Limited, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


NOTICE. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
for OCTOBER !891, contains, among other Articles of interest:~ 
MR. CHAINE’'S SONS. By W. E. NORRIS. Chaps, XXXVII-XL.— 
WILLIAM COBBETT—THUE CULT OF CANT—JANEY, A HUMBLE 
ADMINISTRATOR. By the Author of “Ideala” &c.— THE RUN OF THE 
SEASON, By FINCH MASON—AN IDYLL OF ONE, By W.M. HAR- 
DINGE, Author of “ Clifford Grey” &ce—* THE COMPLEAT ANGLER.” 
By W. R. PURCHAS—LOVE OR MONEY. By KATHARINE LEE, 
Chaps, XXXV.-XXXVIIL, 


NEW NOVELS NOW READY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “UNDER A CHARM.” 


BEACON FIRES. By E. Wervyer, Author of 


“Success” &c. 3 vols. crown Svo, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GODFREY HELSTONE.” 


PATIENCE HOLT. By Grorerana M.Crarr, 


Author of “Diana” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


NOW READY. 


RULING the PLANETS. By Mixa E. Burton. 


3 vols, crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 


VIOLET MOSES. By Leoxarp Merrick. 


3 vols. crown Syo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HER OWN COUNSEL.” 


EVELYN’S CAREER. By the Author of 


“ Dr. Edith Romney.” 3 vols. crown S8vo, 


SALE OVER ONE MILLION COPIES. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 


The New and Cheaper Elition is now ready, handsomely bound in red cloth. 
Each novel complete iu | vol. crown Svo. 33. 6d, Thirty-four Volumes have now 


appeared. 
RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


TEXT-noOKS for study and reference, in connection with the authorised 
Courses of University Extension Lectures, Edited by Professor Kyiaur, 
of St. Andrews. 


The first instalment is published this day, viz.:— 
THE PHILOSOPHY of the BEAUTIFUL. By 


Professor KNiaut, University of St. Andrews, Post Svo, 3s. 6d, 


THE FINE ARTS. By Professor G. Browy, 


University of Edinburgh. With Illustrations, Post Svo. 3s. 6d. 


ENGLISH COLONIZATION and EMPIRE. By 
of St. John's College, Cambridge, Maps and Plans. 


THE USE and ABUSE of MONEY. By Dr. W. 
CuNNINoHAM, Fellow of Trin, Coll, Cambridge, Professor of Economic 
Science, King’s Collegs, London, Post 8vo, 3s. 


In the press and nearly ready :— 
THE REALM of NATURE: a Manual of Physio- 


graphy. By Heau Roser Mint, University of Edinburgh, With Maps 
and Ilustrations, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. By G. Keene, Wadham 


College, Oxford ; hellow of the University of Calcutta. 


THE ELEMENTS of ETHICS, By Joun H. Mutr- 
ym. Balliol College, Oxford; Lecturer on Moral Scieace, Royal Holloway 
Joleye. 


THE STUDY of ANIMAL 


Tuomeson, University of Edinburgh. 
Other volumes will be published at short intervals. 
For Prospectus and Complete List of the Series apply to the Publisher. 
JOUN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 


LIFE. By J. Arruvr 


MESSRS. WM. BLACK WOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published, 


ON SURREY HILLS. By “<A Son or tue 


Marsues,” Author of “ Annals of a Fishing Village,” “ Woodland, Moor, 
and Stream.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


This day is published. 


BACKWARD GLANCES ; or, Some Personal 


Recollections. By James Hepperwick. LU.D., Author of “ Lays of Middle 
Age” &c. With a Portrait. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MR. INNES SHAND'S NEW NOVEL 
At all Libraries. 


KILCARRA. By Atex. Iyyes Suayp, Author 


of “ Half-a-Century ; or, Changes in Men and Manners,” “ Fortune’s Wheel,” 
&c. 3 vols. crown 8vo., 25s. 6d. 

“ A delightful novel which one may read with profit and pleasure. The interest 
of the reader wiil be arrested chiefly by the clever spirited descriptions of incidents, 
particularly the incidents of Irish lifeand experience. They are strung together 
with great skill.”"—Scutsman, 


This day is published. 
NEW EDITION, ENLARGED. 


ON SOME of SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE 


CHARACTERS. In a Series of Letters. By Hecena Favcrr (Lady Martry). 
Dedicated by Permission to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 8vo. 
with Portrait, 7s. 6d. 


This day is published. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, REVISED. 


HINDU-KOH : Wanderings and Wild Sport 
on and beyond the Himalayas. By Major-General DonaLp Mactnryag, V.C., 
late Prince of Wales's Own Goorkhas, F.R.G.S. Dedicated to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales. Post Svo. with numerous Llustrations, 7s. 6d. 
“ We have read many books on Himalayan, Cashmerian, and Thibetan sport, but 
noue more pleasant, more wodest, more amusing, or more instructive.” 
Saturday Review, 
“ The interest is kept up from start to finisb,and no one who cares at all for 
sport will desire the omission of a single page.” —Atheneum, 
“ We never read a more entertaining book about Himalayan sport. Every chapter 
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